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GREEK, ETRUSCAN AND ROMAN BRONZES 
ACQUIRED BY THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON 


CORNELIUS C. VERMEULE 


TWELVE BRONZES discussed and 
illustrated here have been acquired 
by the Department of Classical Art of 
the Museum of Fine Arts during the 
last seven years. The dates and meth- 
ods of acquisition are given in the notes. 
With the exception of the Greek Archaic 
statuette of Athena Promachos, which 
was well known when in a private col- 
lection in Spain, and the protome of a 
man-headed bull, published by H. A. 
Cahn in 1954, all the pieces are little 
known and are now adequately illus- 
trated for the first time. 

The group is by no means all the 
bronzes added to the collection in Bos- 
ton in recent years but is represen- 
tative and covers all periods of ancient 
art from Greek Geometric to Roman 
provincial. Several of the pieces were 
purchased not only for their own mer- 
its but with an eye to filling gaps in 
the collections. 


Fig. 1 


GROUP OF FOUR SHEEP, Greek, Geomet- 
ric, probably dating in the eighth cen- 
tury B.c. (Fig. 1). The sheep are shown 
in pairs on a rectangular platform and 
with a T-shaped bar extending rear- 
wards.! The subject is very rare, there 
being no comparable bronze among 
the hordes of Geometric figurines found 
at Olympia, Delphi and elsewhere. The 
nearest parallel is provided by the 
group on the top of a votive pastoral 
staff found at Delphi and probably ded- 
icated in the Hermeion there. Here we 
see a Geometric shepherd, perhaps 
Hermes Nomios, driving a single sheep 
to market, to pasture or to sacrifice.= 
The group on the top of the staff serves 
to explain the T-shaped bar behind the 
sheep illustrated here. There were 
once, no doubt, two shepherds repre- 
sented as herding their charges along 
the road, much as one might see the 
same scene in Greece today. 


Group of Four Sheep 
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The scene thus takes its place among 
the class of Geometric bronzes which 
show daily-life subjects and which 
come from a votive context. No doubt 
the man who dedicated the group at 
some shrine in Greece was thinking of 
the present or potential prosperity of 
his flocks. The sheep take their place 
alongside the groups of horses and 
foals, dancers in a circle, and yoked 
quadrupeds, fascinating glimpses of 


daily life in the Greek world over a 
century before the dawn of monumen- 
tal art and in the period when Homer 
must have been singing of the deeds of 
dimly-remembered heroic 


an earlier, 
age. 

A MAN AND A WOMAN SEATED IN A 
caRT, drawn by oxen yoked to a cen- 
tral shaft; East Greek, probably made 
around 600 B.c. or slightly later (Fig. 
2). This group was found at Chesme 
near Izmir (Smyrna) at some date 
in the second quarter of the last cen- 
tury." Until ‘1851 it was probably in 
the collection of H. P. Borrell, an Eng- 
lish merchant resident in Smyrna. His 
collection was sold at Sotheby’s on 
August 26, 1852, and our bronze was 
Lot 1541. The group next turned up as 
Lot 628 in Sotheby’s sale of the collec- 
tion of Purnell B. Purnell of Stan- 
combe Park, Gloucestershire, May 8, 
1872. A Mr. Schmidt was the purchaser, 
and the supposition is he took the group 
off to Germany where it remained until 


Fig. 2 Man and Woman in a Cart 
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it turned up in the New York art mar- 
ket in 1958. Purnell thought this bronze 
and a number of others found with it 
were Roman toys, but D. E. L. Haynes 
correctly identified the whole group as 
being early Greek primitive, in pub- 
lishing the examples acquired by the 
British Museum in 1875.4 The bronze 
now in Boston has always been recog- 
nized as one of the most important in 
the hoard, even though it remained lost 
and unidentified by archaeologists until 
correctly classified by Miss Hazel Palm- 
er two years ago. 

Haynes made the tempting sugges- 
tion that the hoard of bronzes to which 
this example belonged might have been 
deposited at a shrine to the Asiatic 
goddess Cybele, and that the then-lost 
man and woman in a cart might be 
Cybele and her consort Attis. The other 
figurines included men ploughing, an- 
imals, fish, serpents and mythological 
creatures. Unfortunately the identifica- 
tion as Cybele and Attis cannot stand 
up to the fact that the man turns out 
to be the larger figure and is bearded. 
Zeus and Hera immediately spring to 
mind as the mythological alternative, 
although there is no reason why the 
pair could not be Zeus and Cybele. Both 
had cults well-established among the 
Greeks of Lydia in the early sixth cen- 
tury B.c. Or, if one does not wish to 
read a mythological context into the 
scene, there is no reason why the pair 
are not merely a farmer and his spouse 
driving up to the shrine or off to mar- 
ket, as in the case of the four sheep 
just discussed. The superficially Geo- 
metric quality of the group is really 
to be attributed to primitive workman- 
ship, not to an earlier date. Haynes 
has pointed out that some of the myth- 
ological creatures, mermen, sphinxes 
and sirens, are too sophisticated for 
Greek art of an earlier period. When 
one looks closely at ‘‘Zeus’’ in the group 
illustrated here, one sees he has the 
large round eye and spade beard of 
early Archaic art. The shape of his 
skull and nose recalls that of Heracles 
on the famous amphora in Athens, 
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Fig. 3 


showing Heracles about to slay the cen- 


taur Nessus. This vase is generally 
dated about 610 B.c. 

ATHENA PromacHos, once holding a 
spear in the raised right hand and a 
shield on the bent left arm; Greek, 
Archaic period, about 510 B.c. (Fig. 3). 
The crest of the helmet was also cast 
separately and is now missing.*® The 
Athena Promachos was found before 
1833 on the island of Minorca and, after 
staying in the Ramis y Ramis collec- 
tion there, passed to the Vives collec- 
tion in Madrid, where it attracted wide 
notice among historians of ancient art 


Athena Promachos 


in Spain. It is certainly among the 
three or four most important works of 
Greek art found in that country." 

At first glance one might say that 
the Athena was a provincial imitation 
of Attic art, but this is a superficial 
impression created by the tubular shape 
of the limbs and the deep, decisive in- 
cision of aegis, chiton and himation. 
The closest parallel for the bronze, in 
fact its twin in every respect, is an 
example found on the Acropolis in 
Atuens and preserved in the National 
Museum of that city.* The next closest 
piece in every respect is the Athena 
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in the Oppermann collec- 
tion in the Bibliotheque Nationale, 
Paris. This bronze was also found on 
the Athenian Acropolis, in 1836.5 One 
is led to the conclusion that the Athena 
from Minorca was made in Athens and 
exported westward at some subsequent 
date. The figure is the counterpart in 
bronze of the Athena, trademark of the 
city, on Panathenaic amphorae of the 
late Archaic and Classical periods. One 
would suspect that this group of bronzes 
copies the late Archaic Athena Pro- 
machos destroyed by the Persians 
when they sacked the Acropolis in 480 
Bic. 

PROTOME OF A RIVER-GOD, in the form 
of the head and neck of a man-headed 
bull; Greek, about 460 B.c., said to 
have been found in or near Syracuse 
(Fig. 4). The face is bearded, and the 
mane hangs down either side below the 
horns; the neck is formed of the typical, 
loose skin of the bull, treated in broad 
folds or large wrinkles.” The bronze 
is cast solid, and the rivet-hole at the 
break on the left and the curved under- 
side suggest that this protome adorned 
the rim of a large vessel. The presence 
of a river-god on the rim of a large 
bronze louter or water basin would be 
most appropriate. 

The most popular river-god_ repre- 
sented in this fashion is Acheloéds, the 
largest river in Greece, flowing south 
between Acarnania and Aetolia into the 


Promachos 


Protome of a River-God 


Fig. 4 
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Ionian Sea at the entrance to the Gulf 
of Corinth. Achelo6ds, oldest of the 3000 
river-god brothers and (according to 
some) the son of Oceanus and Tethys, 
was popular on Attic reliefs dedicated 
in the fifth and fourth century B.c. to 
Hermes and the nymphs. Closer to 
Syracuse, on the other hand, we have 
the river-god Gelas, who appears on 
contemporary coins of Gela as a man- 
headed bull swimming in his river. The 
city even had a statue of its patron rep- 
resented in this semi-bovine guise. Al- 
though somewhat corroded, the bronze 
has a charm of directness produced by 
the unusualness of the subject in this 
medium during the great century of 
Greek art. 

From Greek art of the sixth and fifth 
centuries B.c., we move northwards in 
Italy to Etruria to consider two statu- 
ettes. 

A MAN WEARING A SHORT-SLEEVED TUNIC 
AND TOGA, Etruscan, Archaic period, 
probably made between 510 and 480 
B.c. (Fig. 5). The right arm was 
brought forward, and the raised left 
hand is pierced vertically to hold a 
scepter or thunderbolt. The bulging 
eyes with prominent lashes are set off 
by the short hair, mustache and short 
beard. Both tunic and toga are dec- 
orated with chevron designs on the 
borders; all the details are incised.!" 

The exciting thing about the figure 
is the way in which the artist has 
turned a good Archaic Greek model 
into something very simple and sche- 
matized. A parallel in Berlin suggests 
that, if not a ruler or priest, this figure 
is Zeus Keraunios.!! Unlike the com- 
parable Greek statuettes which are al- 
ways nude, the Etruscan Zeus is 
clothed. This likens him to the multi- 
tude of Cypriote votive statues of gods, 
rulers or priests surviving from the 
fifth century B.c., and it is perhaps 
something brought by the Etruscan 
ruling classes from the Near East 
which leads them to prefer their figures 
clad in long garments rather than rep- 
resented in the athletic nude. The fact 
that the statuette in Boston raises his 
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Fig. 5 Man in Tunic and Toga 


left rather than his right hand might 
make him a mortal rather than the 
Father of the Gods, who prefers to 
hurl his thunderbolts with his right 
hand. 

A warrior, from the lid of a cista 
or from the top of a decorative can- 
delabrum; late Etruscan, third cen- 
tury B.c., acquired a number of years 
ago in Florence (Fig. 6). The warrior 
wears a round helmet which has lost 
its crest, a leather cuirass with large 
shoulder straps and greaves from 
above the knees to the ankles. He held 
a spear vertically in the raised right 
hand, and a short sword and small 
round shield appear in his left hand.!* 


This bronze is a product of the pe- 
riod when Etruscan art is merging 
into that of the rising Roman Republic. 
The form of the cuirass, with its two 
rows of large tabs or ptéruges, with 
the large, triangular shoulder straps 
and with the tunic visible beneath the 
lower row of tabs, is that diffused 
throughout the early Hellenistic world 
by the soldiers of Alexander the Great. 
The largest, grandest bronze of the 
group with which this example belongs 
is the so-called Mars from Todi, now 
in the Vatican. As with the Archaic 
Etruscan statuette discussed pre- 
viously, one cannot be sure whether a 
divinity (Mars) or merely a mortal 
warrior is intended here. A statuette 
of a warrior in the Walters Art Gal- 


lery, Baltimore shows the same rather 
crude features of the face, with large, 
triangular eyes, a squashy nose and 
heavy lips on a broad face.1*% Several 
other comparable figures have been 
noticed by cataloguers in years past, 


one of the closest being a group of two 


Fig. 6 A Warrior (perhaps Mars) 
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warriors from the top of a_candel- 
abrum, once in a_ private collection 
(Sarti) in Italy.14 

We return now to the art of the 


Greek world in the Hellenistic period 
and to the art of the period when Ro- 
man power and taste dictated the 
choice of subjects executed by artists 
in the ancient world. The first statuette 
is unquestionably the work of the Hel- 
lenistic period and is perhaps the 
masterpiece of the group of bronzes 
discussed in these pages. We know that 
its last owner, a man living in Greek 
or Roman Gaul, prized the piece as 
a work of art in a collection of other 
bronzes of Hellenistic origin and com- 
parable quality. This owner even dis- 
played the piece in a_ fashion we 
would consider barbarous today, sus- 
pended in the air with a copper dowel 
sunk into the center of the back. The 
subject differs from all else discussed 
so far, in that it obviously has no re- 
ligious or votive context; it is pure 
genre, and therefore pure art. 

A NEGRO Boy. His head is bent some- 
what forward, as if nodding in the 
urgency of an important speech (Fig. 
7). He wears an ample himation, 
wrapped around his body and over his 
clenched left fist. His right hand, at 
his side, was crooked or pierced to 
hold something now missing. This was 
undoubtedly a scroll or rotulus manu- 
script.!° As already indicated, the ne- 
gro boy has a great and fascinating 
provenance and history of discovery. 
In 1764 a farmer, working the rich land 
in the valley at Chalon-sur-Sa6ne, came 
across an oak chest containing a cache 
of eighteen bronzes of exceptional qual- 
ity and in superb state of preservation, 
all being characterized by an even black 
patina only possible on account of care- 
ful tinting and lacquering of the sur- 
faces in antiquity. The greatest French 
collector of the century, the learned 
Comte de Caylus, promptly acquired 
the find. Shortly thereafter, for obvious 
he presented twelve of the 
XV, 


reasons, 
eighteen bronzes to King Louis 


then at the height of his career as an 
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inspirer of patronesses of the arts. 
These bronzes, which reached the royal 
cabinet on Caylus’ death in 1765, now 
ornament the collection of the Biblio- 
théque Nationale in Paris. One of the 
twelve was the Alexandrine Hellenistic 
bronze of a negro lad playing the flutes, 
long recognized as a landmark of later 
Greek art. The Comte de Caylus kept 
the remaining six bronzes and _ be- 
queathed them to his nephew, the Duc 
de Caylus.'* Through these channels 
the negro boy now in Boston descended 
by inheritance to the owner through 
whose offices acquisition of the statu- 
ette was initiated. 

The bronze is delicately finished, with 
the fleecy hair, the face and the bent 
legs of the subject being carefully de- 
lineated. The drapery is very precisely 
modeled. The important thing about the 
piece in Greek art as a whole is that 
it dignifies the subject. Usually the 
Greeks represented non-Greek races as- 
social commentaries or in comic, even 
degrading poses. The negro boy pre- 
sented here is a product of the Hellen- 
istic (Alexandrian?) love of represent- 
ing children as orators, a theme to 
which touches of whimsy were usually 
imparted.!* There is only the noblest 
of whimsy here. The little boy making 
his speech is deadly serious, and the 
fact that he is of African descent is 
testimony to the broadness of the Greek 
world, especially the Graeco-Egyptian 
world after Ptolemy II added Ethiopia 
on the upper Nile to Macedonian Greek 
Egypt. We can imagine him as some 
princely lad from upper Egypt or be- 
yond, sent to study among the philoso- 
phers and teachers of rhetoric in 
Alexandria. 

The statuette of the negro boy has 
a connection with monumental art and 
the representation of ancient men of 
intellect which may not be accidental. 
Several other Hellenistic statuettes in 
bronze, marble and _ terracotta pre- 
serve reflections of well-known statues 
of great Greek men of letters. The 
Socrates in the British Museum,!* the 
Demosthenes in a private collection in 
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Fig. 7 A Negro Boy 
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Fig. 8 


Harpocrates 


New York,!" and the statuette identi- 
fied as possibly Hermarchus of My- 
tilene, in the Metropolitan Museum of 
New York,?" are among the leading 
examples. In the realm of these bronzes 
showing children as orators, it is in- 
teresting how they often are posed 
like their counterparts representing 
famous men. Thus, two similar bronzes 
of orating children in Baltimore and 
Boston pose their subjects in the man- 
ner of the statue of Sophocles in the 
Lateran.! Is it, therefore, merely the 
coincidence of oratorical gestures that 
the negro boy discussed here is line 
for line like the pose of the Epicurean 
Hermarchus in New York? Or can we 
perhaps see this as a standard pose for 
Epicureans and identify the negro boy 
student in one of the schools of 
philosophy? At any rate, all 
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this speculation does not cloud the 
freshness, the precision and the no- 
bility with which the subject is pre- 
sented on such a small scale. 

HarPocraTES, represented as a chub- 
by child wearing an elaborate headdress 
topped by the uraeus characteristic of 
the Egyptian god Horus. His right hand 
points to his mouth, and he carries 
cornucopiae in the left (Fig. 8). The 
statuette was found in western Asia 
Minor, where cults of the Egyptian di- 
vinities were widespread in Hellenistic 
and Roman times.2" In spite of the 
rough, light-green patina covering the 
bronze, it is easy to see that the work 
is of the best quality. Whether the 
bronze was made in Hellenistic or 
Gaeco-Roman times, it is not a mass- 
production Harpocrates, examples of 
which crowd every major museum in 
Europe and the Near East.=* 

The subject is certainly a bizarre one 
among classical bronzes. In Hellenis- 
tic times the baby god Eros or Cupid 
was developed into the concept of the 
Egyptian Harpocrates, the infant Hor- 
us, who was originally represented as 
sucking his finger and later as merely 
placing it close to his lips. This ges- 
ture, in its earlier form, was erro- 
neously interpreted by the Romans as 
one of silence, and hence they gave 
to the child Horus (Har-pa-chrat in 
Egyptian) the name of Harpocrates 
whom they regarded as the god of si- 
lence. The popularity of the type stem- 
med not so much from the religious 
connections but, as is obvious here, 
from the late Hellenistic love of the 
child form.?4 

Harpocrates appears in reliefs and 
on Alexandrine coins together with Isis 
and Sarapis, and the triad was wor- 
shipped not only in Alexandria but in 
Rome where all three had shrines in 
the Iseum and Sarapeum of the Cam- 
pus Martius. The evidence of the stat- 
uary types with which the Harpocrates 
of this bronze appears suggests the ul- 
timate prototype was a cult-statue set 
up in Alexandria in the third century 
B.C. 
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Fig. 9 Zeus 


Zeus. He once had a scepter in his 
raised left hand and probably a thun- 
derbolt in the right (Fig. 9). He wears 
a short-sleeved chiton, an ample hima- 
tion draped over the left shoulder and 
down the left side, and sandals. This 
Roman imperial bronze is covered with 
red, green and brown patinas.?5 

This figure illustrates the freedom 
with which the iconographic types of 
the major divinities were interchanged, 
combined and confused in Roman im- 
perial times. The pose and presenta- 
tion is certainly a logical one for Zeus; 
the head with its luxuriant hair and 
beard recalls Greek fourth-century work 
of Lysippus, Bryaxis and sculptors of 
the early Hellenistic period. When we 
look for similar bronzes, however, we 
find that the Roman artist who cast 
this piece borrowed the pose and de- 
tails of costume from Graeco-Roman 
representations of Sarapis. He merely 
omitted the kalathos or modius, the 


Fig. 10 A Votary 


basket-like grain measure on top of the 
god’s head, and turned the figure back 
into a Zeus. He altered the attribute in 
the right hand, no doubt, from a patera 
to the fulmen.*" The transformation of 
Sarapis-Hades back into Zeus completes 
a full circle, for the colossal statues of 
Sarapis seated and standing made for 
the sanctuaries of Ptolemaic Alexan- 
dria in the early third century B.c. had 
been inspired by comparable statues of 
Zeus in Asia Minor and in Greece 
proper. 

A VOTARY, PROBABLY A PRIEST OF DIANA. 
The figure is shown walking forward, 
a patera or libation dish in the ex- 
tended right hand and a small flat 
object (an incense jar?) in the left (Fig. 
10). The man wears an ample hima- 
tion and a headdress composed of large, 
floppy leaves.*7 The provenance of this 
bronze is known, but the precise details 
are somewhat confused. In 1908 the 
firm of Spink and Son in London offered 
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for sale a small bronze statue of Diana 
or a priestess and a group of seven 
male and female votaries, one of which 
appears to have been the statuette il- 
lustrated here. The large lady was dub- 
bed ‘‘The Deified Drusilla,’’ and the 
group (to which the bronze in Boston 
definitely belonged at one time) was 
said to have been salvaged from 
Caligula’s pleasure galleys in Lake Ne- 
mi in 1895. Its fame was such that King 
Edward VII commanded a private view 
of these pieces at Kensington Palace 
shortly before his death in 1910. The 
central figure of the group was acquired 
by the British Museum a decade later, 
and some of the smaller figures, includ- 
ing the one discussed here, have been 
turning up in the art market and in 
auction catalogues off and on ever 
since. =* 

The story about the bronzes being 
salvaged from Caligula’s barges does 
not obscure the fact that the group was 
found during the widespread archaeo- 
logical activity of the British Ambas- 
sador Sir Savile Lumley (Lord Savile) 
and Prince Orsini around the shrine of 
Diana and the lake, both on the Orsini 
estates in the area. The story also does 
not hide the fact that the bronzes, 
whatever the appeal of their subjects, 
are of the highest quality; the votary 
in Boston in addition has an even, 
dark-brown patina. The subjects are 
central Italian of the period when late 
Etruscan, Hellenistic and Roman art 
were fusing into one, in the service of 
native cults (ca. 50 B.c.—50 a.p.). Our 
votary turns up in almost identical form 
at dozens of Italic and late Etruscan 
sites from Praeneste to Etruria. If the 
group was made for the emperor Ca- 
ligula (37-41 a.p.) or if he treasured 
them as contemporary works of art in 
an older tradition, these figures rep- 
resent the best in Italian Hellenistic art 
before Italy and the Latin West were 
inundated with craftsmen and art forms 
from Greece and the Hellenistic East. 

STEELYARD BUST OF NIKE oR VICTORIA. 
She is shown with a chiton pinned on 
the left shoulder and draped loosely 
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Fig. 11 


Steelyard Bust of Nike 


across her chest; her wings are rep- 
resented in almost rudimentary fash- 
ion, without the feathers being indicated 
(Fig. 11). The pupils of her eyes are 
drilled. The hook for suspension passed 
through the topknot of her hair, and the 
back of the bronze is filled with lead, 
as is usual to achieve a balance cor- 
responding exactly to the weight of the 
pan in which items were weighed. On 
stylistic grounds, this steelyard weight 
can be dated between the middle of the 
second century and the last quarter of 
the third century a.p. Since it was ac: 
quired in Paris, it may have been made 
in Roman Gaul.?” 

Steelyard balances afforded Hellenis- 
tic and Roman craftsmen a wonderful 
opportunity to explore the decorative 
possibilities of a freestanding, hanging 
half-figure. Nike or Victoria is a rare 
subject for one of these balances. The 
usual subjects are Athena (goddess of 
wisdom and therefore of balances), 
Hermes (god of commerce, and of 
thieves!), Alexander the Great (as gen- 
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Fig. 12 Doorknocker or Handle 


eral patron of the Hellenistic world) 
and various Roman emperors. Artemis, 
as patroness of several great cities in 
Asia Minor, turns up as a Hellenistic 


steelyard bust from Izmir (Smyrna) 
added to the collections in Boston in 
1958.*” The subject of a steelyard bust, 
of course, had to be someone on the top 
of whose head the ring for suspension 
would not look out of place. Nike and 
Artemis have Hellenistic topknots; 
Athena, Alexander and the Roman em- 
perors wear helmets; and Hermes has 
his cap with wings. In late Roman and 
Byzantine times busts of the helmeted 
Dea Roma and empresses with elabor- 
ate crowns and coiffures were very 
fashionable as balances.*! The icono- 
graphic and stylistic parallel for the 
bust shown here lies not among steel- 
yard weights but in appliqué busts from 
chests and other items of furniture; 
there are good examples in the Biblio- 
theque Nationale in Paris and _ in 
Karlsruhe. *? 


DoorRKNOCKER OR HANDLE FROM A CHEST, 
.n the form of a lion’s head with a ring 
through the mouth (Fig. 12). This func- 
tional object, with its highly stylized 
and somewhat provincial treatment of 
subject, was acquired in Paris, and the 
presence of similar objects in the 
Louvre and in French provincial mu- 
seums suggests it was made in Roman 
Gaul about the same time as the steel- 
yard balance discussed previously.** 
Doorknockers in the form of ringed lion 
protomes were found in the Greek fifth- 
century levels of Olynthus,*+ and by the 
Hellenistic period they are common 
from all parts of the ancient world. 
Such objects were also used with 
equal frequency as ornaments on wood- 
en chests and, in the Roman imperial 
East, on wooden sarcophagi.** The ex- 
ample shown here has the remains of 
the iron pins by which it was fastened 
to the door or chest. In either case it 
could not have stood heavy use and 
certainly could not have been used to 
lift something, for the bronze (particu- 
larly where the ring passes through the 
mouth) is too thin. The excellent pres- 
ervation is enhanced by a rich green 
patina. 


Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


The photographs for this article were prepared 
by Mr. Edward J. Moore and his colleagues. I 
wish also to thank Mrs. Sybille Haynes, Miss 
Dorothy K. Hill, Herbert Hoffmann, Miss Hazel 
Palmer, Miss Lucy Turnbull and Saul Weinberg 
for help on various points. 


! Accession number 58.1189; Samuel Putnam 
Avery Fund; maximum width: 0.07m.; Museum 
of Fine Arts, Annual Report (Boston, 1958) p. 31. 

2 BCH 48 (1924) 477f., fig. 10. 

% Acc. no. 58.696; John Michael 
Fund; H.: 0.063m., L.: 0.107m.; Annual 
(Boston, 1958) p. 31. 

4JHS 72 (1952) 79f., where all details can be 
found; one of the groups of ploughmen, with re- 
versed oxen, has also turned up, in the § 
Morgenroth collection: Ancient Art in American 
Private Collections, Fogg Art Museum, 1954-1955 
(Cambridge, Mass.) p. 30, no. 193, pl. 58 

* Acc. no. 54.145; William E. Nickerson Fund 
No. 2; H.: 0.106m.; H. Palmer, Annual Report 
(Boston, 1954) p. 6. 

* A. Garcia y Bellido, Los hallazgos griegos de 
Espana (Madrid, 1936) pp. 52f., no. 13, with 
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bibliography, pl. XXIV, XXV; also his Hispania 
Graecia (Barcelona, 1948) pl. XXXI. 

7A. De Ridder, Catalogue des bronzes trouvés 
sur l’Acropole d’Athénes (Paris, 1896) pp. 306 f., 
no. 789, fig. 295 (which is National Museum no 
6456); see also De Ridder, no. 783. 

“E. Babelon, J.-A. Blanchet, Catalogue des 
bronzes antiques de la Bibliothéque Nationale 
(Paris, 1895) no. 149. Hans Georg Niemeyer of 
Hamburg is planning a full publication of the 
group. 

* Acc. no. 59.552; Gift of Dr. Herbert A. Cahn; 
H.: 0.046m., L.: 0.06m.; Monnaies et Médailles, 
Basel, Auction Sale XIV, June 19, 1954, no. 28. 


'0 Ace. no. 52.187; Gift of Mrs. Edward Jackson 
Holmes; H.: 0.14m.; H. Palmer, Annual Report 
(Boston, 1952) p. 19. 

1! E. H. Richardson, MAAR 21 (1953) 85, fig. 1. 

'2 Ace. no. 58.1281; Gift of Mr. Horace L 
Mayer; H.: 0.1l1m.; Annual Report (Boston, 1958) 
p. 31 

*'D. K. Hill, Catalogue of Classical Bronze 


Sculpture in the Walters Art Gallery (Baltimore, 
1949) pp. 55f., no. 113, pl. 26. 

Messerschmidt, ‘‘Untersuchungen zum 
Mars von Todi,’’ RM 43 (1928) 146 ff., esp. 152 and 
153 f., fig. 3 

1 Ace. no. 59.11; J. H. and E. A. Payne Fund; 
H.: 0.08m. 

16 J. Babelon, Les trésors du Cabinet des An- 
tiques, Choix de bronzes de la Collection Caylus, 
donnée au Roi en 1762 (Brussels and Paris, 1928) 
pp. 28 ff., where the story is retold in connection 
with Caylus’ earlier gifts to King Louis XV. 

17G. M. A. Hanfmann, Record of the Art Mu- 
seum (Princeton, 1943) vol. 2, part 1, p. 8. 

1s Socrates and Aspasia,"’ CJ 54 (1958) 
fig. 3 

''M. Bieber, The Sculpture of the Hellenistic 
Age (New York, 1955) p. 67, figs. 226 ff.; there is 
no need to question the authenticity of this statu- 
ette, which is said to have been found near 
Ankara and which wandered from the Istanbul 
art market to a dealer in Salonika, before the 
importance of the piece was recognized by Solo- 
mon Reinach 


50 f., 


“0 See recently, G. M. A. Richter, Greek Por- 
traits II, To what extent were they faithful like- 


nesses? (Collection Latomus, vol. XXXVI | Brus- 
sels, 1959]) pp. 25f., fig. 37 
“! Baltimore: Hill (above, note 13) p. 74, no. 
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158; Boston: G. H. Chase, Greek and Roman An- 
tiquities, A Guide to the Classical Collection 
(Boston, 1950) pp. 116f., fig. 141. 

22 Ace. no. 59.30; Gift of the Curator; H.: 
0.176m. 

23 On the subject in general, see Hill (above, 
note 13) pp. 36ff., in connection with the eight 
examples of varying types and degrees of quality 
in Baltimore (nos. 68-75). 

“4 For this subject in relation to Roman art, 
see recently: V. von Gonzenbach (Mrs. Christoph 
Clairmont), Untersuchungen zu den Knabenwei- 
hen im Isiskult der rémischen Kaiserzeit (Bonn, 
1957). 

“> Acc. no. 59.298; John Michael Rodocanachi 
Fund; H.: 0.118m. 

“6 This can be seen by studying the bronzes in 
S. Reinach, Répertoire de la statuaire grecque et 
romaine (Paris, 1906-1930) vol. 5, p. 8, no. 5 
(Collection Fouquet, pl. 21) and no. 6 (Vente 
Borelli-bey, pl. 30); also vol. 2, p. 13, no. 1, where 
the chiton is omitted as is usual with Zeus rather 
than Sarapis (von Rath collection, sold at Sothe- 
by’s June 18, 1891, lot 45, pl. III). 

“7 Acc. no. 59.10; J. H. and E. A. Payne Fund; 
H.: 0.201m. 

“s The saga is told in brief, with references, in 
AJA 60 (1956) 339. 

2% Acc. no. 59.653; Classical Department Pur- 
chase Fund; H.: 0.09m. 

30 Greek and Byzantine Studies 1 
fig. 21. 

31 See recently, C. Vermeule, The Goddess 
Roma in the Art of the Roman Empire (Cam- 
bridge, Mass. and London, 1959) pp. 90 f. and refs 

32 Babelon and Blanchet (above, note 8) p. 296, 
no. 684; C. Schumacher, Beschreibung der Samm- 
lung antiker Bronzen zu Karlsruhe (Karlsruhe, 
1890) pl. VII. 

33 Acc. no. 59.654; Classical Department Pur- 
chase Fund; H. (of disc): 0.115m. 


34 All parallels for this and later periods are 
collected in D. M. Robinson, Excavations at 
Olynthus, Part X (Baltimore, 1941) pp. 249 ff. 


%> The most amusing publication of one of these 


(1958) 109, 


bronzes is that in the Paul I. Ilton Collection, 
H. M. F. Schulman, Auction, New York, No- 
vember 21, 1959, lot 199, plate 1, “‘From Jeru- 


salem where it decorated the gate of a noble 
descended from the Royal house of David. About 
100 
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THE YEAR OF TIBULLUS’ DEATH 


WILLIAM T. AVERY 


OPINION has been all but 
unanimous in fixing the date of 
Tibullus’ death at 19 B.c.! The sole 
source adduced has been the familiar 
epigram attributed to Domitius Marsus, 
which reads as follows: Te quoque Ver- 
gilio comitem non aequa, Tibulle,/ Mors 
iuvenem campos misit ad Elysios,, ne 
foret aut elegis molles qui fleret 
amores/ aut caneret forti regia bella 
pede. Vergil died on September 21, 19 
B.c.; hence the words Vergilio comi- 
tem have been taken to date the death 
of Tibullus as of the same year. 

Now we know that the Aeneid could 
not have been edited and published by 
Varius and Tucca, or by Varius alone, 
as some think, by the end of 19 B.c. 
Few scholars venture a_ publication 
date for the Aeneid, but it seems gen- 
erally felt that 18 or 17 is likely.? 
Therefore, if one could show that the 
Aeneid was already in circulation when 
Tibullus died, the date of his death 
would move perforce to a later year. 
Ovid would appear to point in this di- 
rection. 

The threnody for Tibullus, Amores 3. 
9, was most certainly written at the 
time of the poet’s passing,* not some- 
what later as a remote tribute, which, 
of course, would have no chronological 
implications in the present connection. 
With this fact in mind, let us note that 
at Amores 3.9. 13-14, in a passage de- 


scriptive of the grief of Cupid and Ve- 
nus (7-16) at the death of the poet of 
love, Ovid writes: Fratris in Aeneae 
sic illum [scil. Cupid] funere dicunt 
egressum tectis, pulcher Iule, tuis. The 
words fratris in Aeneae at the begin- 
ning of the line surely hark back to 
Aeneid 1. 667,4 where Venus says to 
Cupid: Frater ut Aeneas pelago tuus 
omnia circum, litora iactetur odiis lu- 
nonis acerbae, nota tibi .. . (667-69). 
The pertinent elements (fratris / frater 
and Aeneae / Aeneas) are parallel not 
only from the standpoint of vocabulary, 
but also with respect to position in the 
line and to metrical values. Of equal 
significance is the fact that Ovid’s pul- 
cher Iule represents a favorite Vergil- 
ian tag. The combination pulcher Iulus 
occurs a total of four times as a line- 
ending in the Aeneid (5. 570; 7. 107; 9. 
293, 310; cf. also 7. 477-78). All of the 
above correspondences, combined with 
the fact that Aeneas and Iulus come in 
for mention at all in the Ovid, cer- 
tainly indicate that the Aeneid had been 
published before Ovid wrote the lament 
for Tibullus. 

This conclusion is most cogently sup- 
ported by verse 27 of the same elegy, 
where Ovid says of Homer: hunc 
quoque summa dies nigro submersit 
Averno. It would be hard to doubt that 
this line derives from Vergil’s words 
about the babes in limbo whom abstulit 
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atra dies et funere mersit acerbo (Aen. 
6. 429), which is repeated verbatim of 
Pallas at Aeneid 11. 28. Thus in Ovid’s 
elegy on the death of Tibullus, written 
at the time of that event, we find most 
arresting reminiscences of the Aeneid, 
which must therefore have been in the 
bookstalls when Tibullus died. And 
Ovid’s testimony on the matter does not 
end here. 

In Amores 1.15 Ovid boasts that po- 
etry and the fame deriving to the .au- 
thor thereof last forever: Vivet Maeo- 
nides (9), vivet et Ascraeus (11), Bat- 
tiades semper toto cantabitur orbe (13), 
and so on for Sophocles, Aratus, Me- 
nander, Ennius and Accius, Varro of 
Atax and Lucretius (15-24). Then of 
Vergil: Tityrus et segetes, Aeneiaque 
arma legentur,’ Roma triumphati dum 
caput orbis erit (25-26), from which we 
may know that the Aeneid had been 
published somewhat earlier. In the next 
distich is the following: donec erunt 
ignes arcusque Cupidinis arma,/ dis- 
centur numeri, culte Tibulle, tui (27-28). 
The list of poets comes to a close with 
Gallus: Gallus et Hesperiis et Gallus 
notus Eois,/ et sua cum Gallo nota Ly- 
coris erit (29-30). It will be observed 
that all of the poets are referred to in- 
directly by means of verbs in the third 
person and with the names of the poets 
as subjects or in some oblique relation 
to the verbs — all, that is, except Tibul- 
lus who alone is addressed in the voca- 
tive culte Tibulle (28), and whose meas- 
ures are spoken of as numeri tui (28), 
and who, therefore, must have been 
alive at the time.? Taking this fact to- 
gether with the unmistakable reference 
to the Aeneid in Ovid’s Aeneiaque arma 
in verse 25, one must conclude once 
more that Tibullus lived to see the 
Aeneid published, i.e., at least until 18 
or 17 B.c.* Further precision may be 
possible, but first we must dispose of 
another matter. 

It has been remarked that the only 
evidence advanced in support of the as- 
signment of Tibullus’ death to 19 B.c. 
is the phrase Vergilio comitem in the 
first line of Marsus’ epigram. It is sug- 
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gested that this phrase has been seized 
upon without reflection and taken to 
mean something that it did not mean in 
the mind of the author. There is no 


need whatsoever to interpret the words 
as signifying that the poets died in the 
same year. This point is self-evident 
from the Latin, but were it not, Ovid 
proves it for us. In Amores 3.9, again 
the elegy on Tibullus, he leads up to 
the close with a prophecy (59-66): 


Si tamen e nobis aliquid nisi nomen et 
umbra 
restat, in Elysia valle Tibullus erit. 
Obvius huic venias hedera_  iuvenalia 
cinctus 
tempora cum Calvo, docte Catulle, tuo; 
tu quoque, si falsum est temerati crimen 
amici, 
sanguinis atque animae prodige Galle 
tuae. 
His comes umbra tua est; siqua est modo 
corporis umbra, 
auxisti numeros, Tibulle, 


culte pios.” 


Catullus died ca. 54, Calvus in 47, Gal- 
lus in 26,!° and Tibullus died seven 
years later than the last of these, even 
if we follow the premature and erro- 
neous dating of 19 B.c. as the year of 
his death. And yet Ovid can employ the 
word comes to express the relationship 
that he expects to exist between the 
shade of Tibullus and those of the other 
poets named. To put it bluntly, if Ver- 
gilio comitem must mean that Tibullus 
died in the same year as Vergil, then 
his comes in Ovid, Amores 3. 9. 65 must 
mean that Tibullus died in the same 
years (!) as Catullus, Calvus and Gal- 
lus. Quid plura? Marsus’ Vergilio co- 
mitem has nothing whatsoever to do 
with the date of Tibullus’ death. The 
time-spread which the word comes is 
capable of embracing in contexts such 
as those of Marsus and Ovid is infinite. 
The previous error in interpreting co- 
mitem in the epigram amounts to this: 
the word was taken to refer literally to 
a “companionship” of time, a simul- 
taneousness of death; whereas the fact 
is rather that the ‘‘companionship”’ in- 
tended was one of professional interest, 
talent, life’s work, etc., which consider- 
ation dictated that the two should be 
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comites in the afterlife. Looking once 
more at the epigram, it seems quite 
clear that the meaning is: ‘‘Unjust 
Death sent you too, O elegant Tibullus, 
while still young, to the Elysian Fields, 
to be a companion to Vergil, so that 
there might'be [i.e., with the result that 
there was] no one to weep over gentle 
love in elegies or to sing of kingly wars 
in the epic strain.’’ In other words, Ver- 
gilio comitem does not mean “as a 
companion to Vergil’’ in the sense that 
the two left this life at the same time, 
but rather ut Vergilio comes post mor- 
tem esses. In Marsus, Tibullus and Ver- 
gil are comites after death because 
both were poets in life, albeit of two 
distinct genres, as Marsus points out in 
his last two lines: ne foret aut elegis 
molles qui fleret amores/ aut caneret 
forti regia bella pede. In Ovid, the 
‘‘companionship”’ is even closer, if you 
will: all of the poets whose ghosts are 
to be comites in the Elysian Vale wrote 
elegies. 


The assignment of like with like to 
individual areas of the world below is 
a natural one. How far back in classical 


literature or beyond its origins lie 
would be a matter for investigation in- 
dependent hereof. It is enough that one 
recalls at once the groupings observed 
by Vergil himself in the Aeneid, where 
like goes with like whether the spiritual 
companionship of the souls concerned 
is based upon a common virtue, inter- 
est, or pursuit in life on the one hand, 
or upon a common crime or sin on the 
other. Here, of course, lay to a great 
degree the source of inspiration for 
Dante in his complex subdivision of 
Hell, and even of the other realms as 
well. Let us look at Vergil for a mo- 
ment. 

Nec vero hae sine sorte datae, sine 
iudice, sedes:/ quaesitor Minos urnam 
movet (Aen. 6. 431-32). So Vergil tells 
us that the allocation of the various 
souls to their respective abodes in the 
netherworld was not wholly haphaz- 
ard. Ille silentum/ conciliumque vocat 
vitasque et crimina discit (432-33), Ver- 
gil continues. Rhadamanthus too is sys- 


tematic: castigatque auditque dolos 
subigitque fateri, etc. (567). To what 
end the inquisition if not to have a 
basis upon which to decide with what 
class of sinners a soul was to be placed 
as a comes? An excellent example of 
the clean-cut sectioning of Hades is seen 
in the following: Iamque arva tene- 
bant/ ultima, quae bello clari secreta 
frequentant (477-78). Suicides (434-39), 
brother-haters (608), parent-beaters 
(609), cheats in general (609-11), adult- 
erers slain for their crime (612), trai- 
tors (613-14) — the souls of all of these 
are forever comites of their own kind. 
And so it is with the “‘inhabitants”’ of 
the loci laeti as well: athletes (642-43), 
and, of interest to us, poets, under the 
leadership of Orpheus (644-47), heroes, 
warriors and priests, seers and scien- 
tists (648 ff.) — all are in their separate 
communities. 

Another pertinent instance of the 
same sort has been reserved for last 
place for a special reason: the case of 
those quos durus amor crudeli tabe 
peredit (Aen. 6. 442). Here are Phaedra, 
Procris and Eriphyle (445), Evadne and 
Pasiphaé (447), and then Vergil has: 
his Laodamia/ it comes et iuvenis 
quondam, nunc femina, Caeneus,/ rur- 
sus (447-49). Thus Vergil corroborates 
the specific argument with which we 
are momentarily concerned by group- 
ing together certain souls as comites 
because of their common guilt in life. 
But of further interest is the fact that 
Vergil’s his Laodamia/ it comes is 
Ovid’s his comes umbra tua est, which 
we have already seen at Amores 3.9. 
65, words addressed to the deceased 
Tibullus in the elegy on his death: ad- 
ditional evidence to the effect that the 
Aeneid was in circulation when Tibullus 
died. 

There is one more instance of the 
systematic partitioning of the abode of 
the dead which it is difficult to ignore 
even though it lies outside the stricter 
boundaries of the classical tradition: 
the identical conceit of union afte! 
death among the shades of poets not 
only of different periods, but even of 
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different nations, languages and litera- 
tures, seen in the classic case of Dante, 
who, while still alive, is made sixth in 
the bella scola, which consists of Hom- 
er, Horace, Ovid, Vergil and Lucan 
(Inf. 4. 70-102). In the poetic imagina- 
tion, the shades of Robert Frost and 
T. S. Eliot will one day be comites of 
the shades of Pindar, of Prudentius, of 
Villon, of Tasso, and of the unknown 
author of the Poema del Mio Cid. 

We have, then, established two points 
beyond question: (1) Marsus does not 
say that Tibullus died in 19 B.c., which 
year no longer holds any meaning for 
us in connection with the poet’s death, 
and (2) Tibullus died after the publica- 
tion of the Aeneid. It now remains to 
consider in what year the death actual- 
ly did occur. 

The only obvious limitation now im- 
posed upon us in an attempt to deter- 
mine the correct date of Tibullus’ 
death is Marsus’ designation of him as 
a iuvenis at the time.!'! If we knew 
when Tibullus was born’ something 
might be made of the fact that the 
period of iwventus is commonly agreed 
to end with the fortieth year. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the birthdate has been 
placed as early as 60 and as late as 
48,'- thus making speculation along 
these lines to no purpose. But we may 
be able to establish a terminus ante 
quem on the basis of another considera- 
tion. 

The Ameres, of which the ninth elegy 
of the third book is the lament for 
Tibullus, appeared in the first edition 
ca. 12 B.c.'* We are then relatively 
safe in assuming that Tibullus died no 
later than this date. It would seem 
that more cannot be said at present, 
except perhaps for the citing of an 
argumentum ex silentio based on the 
works of Tibullus himself. The Macer 
who is off to the wars in Tibullus 2. 6. 1 
(Castra Macer sequitur: tenero quid 
fiet Amori?) died in Asia Minor in 16 
B.c.'4 Nowhere in the Corpus Tibul- 
lianum do we find a threnody on his 
death, although Macer and _ Tibullus 
were apparently friends.!° This silence 
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might conceivably be taken as evidence 
that Tibullus preceded Macer in death 
and therefore died in 16 B.c. at the 
latest. 16 

It is felt that the correction of prev- 
alent opinion concerning the date of 
Tibullus’ death is important enough per 
se to have warranted the present in- 
vestigation. But perhaps of equal signif- 
icance is the fact that statements made 
in other connections in histories of Lat- 
in literature and based upon the er- 
roneous 19 B.c. can and must now be 
rectified. For example, both Schanz- 
Hosius!* and Duff,!*% in discussing the 
publication date of Ovid’s Amores, state 
that the earliest event referred to there- 
in is 19 B.c., ‘‘the death of Tibullus,’’ 
and cite Amores 3.9 as_ evidence. 
There are no doubt similar instances of 
inaccuracy elsewhere. 
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1! See introductions and notes of editions, liter- 
ary histories, classical dictionaries, etc. Of a 
great number of such works consulted only Sellar 
(W. Y. Sellar, The Roman Poets of the Augustan 
Age: Horace and the Elegiac Poets |Oxford, 
1899] p. 234), Bignone in the Enciclopedia Itali- 
ana (s.v. “‘Tibullo,’’ p. 811) and Jackson Knight 
(W. F. Jackson Knight, Roman Vergil, 2nd ed. 
|{London, 1944] p. 44) say otherwise. Sellar’s date 
is 18, Bignone’s 19 or 18, and Jackson Knight's 
16, which is possibly a misprint for 19. None cites 
authority in any form. 

2 See for example J. W. Duff, A Literary Histo- 
ry of Rome (Golden Age), ed. A. M. Duff (Lon- 
don, 1953) p. 350: ‘‘about 17 B.c.’’ and Jackson 
Knight, Roman Vergil, p. 44, who allows ‘‘a year 
or a little longer’’ after Vergil’s death. Biichner 
(RE, VIII, 2, s.v. “*P. Vergilius Maro,’ 1431) says 
no more than ‘‘sehr bald’’ and cites Horace, 
Carm. Saec. 49 as evidence that the Aeneid was 
in the hands of the public by 17 (May 31). 

‘So by implication Schanz-Hosius, Geschichte 
der rémischen Literatur, part 2, 4th ed. (Munich, 
1935) p. 211 and Duff, Literary History, p. 427 
Cf. Antologia Tibulliana, ed. A Santoro (Bologna, 
1957) ‘‘Introduzione,"’ p. 9. This fact is quite ap- 
parent from Ovid's use of tenses. 

*Cf. Tibullus 2. 5. 39: volitantis frater amoris, 
but see footnote 16 below. 

' Mention of Venus and Cupid stems, of course 
from the fact that Tibullus wrote love poetry; 
but the step from there to the reference to 
Aeneas and Iulus is quite another matter, dic- 
tated by a wholly different consideration, as in- 
dicated above. 

‘In fact, Ovid's verse would seem to be a con- 
tamination of more than one Vergilian line. At 
Aen. 2. 324-25, Panthus tells Aeneas: venit sum- 
ma dies et ineluctabile tempus/ Dardaniae. Jupi- 
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ter tells Herculus at Aen. 10. 467-68: stat sua 
cuique dies; breve et inreparabile tempus/ omni- 
bus est vitae, where cuique dies has the ring of 
summa dies. Cf. also Lucr. 3. 898-99: omnia 
ademit/ una dies infesta tibi tot praemia vitae. 


7 No special intimacy could have prompted this 
personal note, for Ovid did not know Tibullus 
personally (Trist. 4.10. 51-52). The vocative Ti- 
bulle in verse 1 of Marsus’ epigram, definitely 
written after the poet's death, does not alter our 
interpretation, since it is the usual vocative of 
epitaphs, where direct address and the first and 
second persons are very common, Marsus’ epi- 
gram is called an epitaph in the Ambrosian MS 
(see app. crit. ad loc. in Tibulli aliorumque car- 
minum libri tres, ed. J. P. Postgate, 2nd ed. [Ox- 
ford, 1915, repr. 1955] ad fin.). See footnote 9 
below. 

Amores 1.1.1-2: Arma gravi numero vio- 
lentaque bella parabam/ edere would seem to 
recall Aen. 1.1, but such introductory pieces 
were (and are) frequently written last. 


® Ovid's use of docte Catulle in verse 62 and of 
culte Tibulle in verse 66 does not alter our as- 
sumption that culte Tibulle in Amores 1. 15. 28 
shows that Tibullus was alive when the poem was 
written. In Amores 3.9 all of the elegists men- 
tioned—Calvus, Catullus, Gallus and Tibullus — 
are dead beyond question and the vocatives have 
no special significance. What makes the vocative 
culte Tibulle stand out in Amores 1. 15 is the fact 
that only Tibullus of all the poets is thus ad- 
dressed. 


10 See OCD under respective heads. 


11 The statement obiit adolescens in the vita of 
Tibullus which follows the epigram of Marsus in 


the MSS is merely a rewording of Marsus’ iuve- 
nem as in clear from what follows: uf indicat 
epigramma supra scriptum. 

12 For the extremes see Schanz-Hosius (above, 
note 3) p. 181 (cf. The Oxford Companion, s.v. 
“Tibullus’’) and The Roman Elegiac Poets, ed. 
K. P. Harrington (New York, 1914) p. 32. Duff 
(Lit. Hist. p. 403) gives ca. 55. 

18 Owen in the OCD, s.v. ‘‘Ovid"’ says shortly 
after 16 B.c. and cites Amores 1. 14. 45: Nunc tibi 
captivos mittet Germania crines. But Duff (Lit. 
Hist. p. 427), no doubt thinking of verse 49 of the 
same poem as referring to Drusus’ victory over 
the Sugambri in 12 B.c., gives this latter date, 
which would seem to be the more logical one. 

14Hieron. Chron. ad Ol. 191, 1=16 B.c. See 
Schanz-Hosius (above, note 3) p. 164 and A. 
Rostagni, Svetonio De poetis e biografi minori 
(Torino, 1944) pp. 132-33. 

15 See Schanz-Hosius, p. 
p. 132. 

16 The great number of correspondences be- 
tween Tibullus’ Books 1 and 2 and the Aeneid 
are of no use as evidence for present purposes. 
If the parallels between Tibullus 1 and the 
Aeneid represent literary indebtedness, Vergil is 
the debtor, since Tibullus i was published ca. 26 
B.c. (Schanz-Hosius, p. 181; OCD, s.v. ‘*Tibullus"’). 
Book 2, which contains some of the most striking 
parallels to passages in the Aeneid, defiinitely 
appeared before Tibullus’ death (Santoro [above, 
note 3] p. 9), but any attempt to argue positively 
from a comparison between the two would result 
in the sheerest guesswork. 

17 P, 211. 

1s Lit. Hist. p. 427 
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ADDISON’S CATO 
AND GEORGE WASHINGTON 


By COMPARISON with other Founding Fathers 
the education of George Washington was 
sadly deficient, and we cannot associate him 
with the great classical backgrounds of 
John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, James 
Madison, James Wilson and a score of oth- 
ers. Thus classical influences on George 
Washington seem scarcely worth mention- 
ing. There was, however, one influence, al- 
ready noted in the pages of The Classical 
Journal,! that was so potent and lasting as 
to deserve further elaboration and com- 
ment. This was the person and character 
of Cato the Younger; not the Cato portrayed 
by Plutarch but the Cato of the play by Jo- 
seph Addison, of the early eighteenth cen- 
tury in England. 

The Cato of Addison was one of the most 
popular plays in England for almost a half 
century after its first production in 1713. 
This popularity moved to America in due 
time, and Benjamin Franklin printed four 
dozen copies of the play in 1743 for William 
Parks of Williamsburg. In 1758 there was 
a production of the play at Belvoir, Vir- 
ginia, with Mrs. Sally Cary Fairfax taking 
the part of Marcia, the Addison daughter of 
Cato. This is no place to delve into the 
reprehensible, but highly respectable, love 
of Washington for Sally Fairfax. The fact of 
her amateur appearance in this theatrical 
piece did inspire him, however, to write her 
these lines: 


My time would be more agreeably spent 
in playing a part in 

Cato with the company you mention, and 
myself doubly 

happy in being Juba to such a Marcia, as 
you must make.“ 

Even before the Belvoir production, Wash- 


ington showed his familiarity with Cato in 
a short poem, said to be his only one, ad- 


dressed to Frances Alexander in 1749 or 
1750. His lines are these: 
Ah! Woe'’s me, that I should love and 


conceal 
Long have I wish'd but never dare reveal. 


In Act I, Scene 4 of Addison's Cato, Juba 


cries out 
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Why wilt thou urge me to confess a flame 
I long have stifled and wou’d fain conceal? 


These youthful references, significant as 
they are, do not tell the whole story. Two 
lines of Portius, an Addison son of Cato, 
were quoted or paraphrased repeatedly by 
Washington in letters to his comrades dur- 
ing dark days of the Revolution. They are 
found in Act I, Scene 2: 


‘Tis not in mortals to command success, 
but we'll do more, Sempronius, 
We'll deserve it. 


At Valley Forge Washington had the play 
presented to bolster morale, with himself and 
Mrs. Washington in attendance. We are told 
that his soldiers packed the playhouse to 
the doors since the play was, in fact, the 
very Bible of republican idealism.’ Wash- 
ington had a great affection for the theater, 
for tragedy as it was then, as is evident 
in the ledger items for tickets bought and 
in his frequent quotations from the plays of 
Shakespeare, especially Hamlet, and from 
Addison's Cato. It is in Cato, however, that 
he could combine a tendency toward Stoic 
philosophy and, at the same time, the high- 
est political idealism. 

Joseph Addison had completed four acts 
of his Cato by 1703. But Addison was more 
confident of his role in The Spectator than 
as a playwright. So it was not until 1713 
that the play was finished, and opening night 
was April 14 of that year at Drury Lane 
England was in a turmoil of Whig and Tory 
political agitation. The play had been well 
advertised for its political implications, and 
the house was packed. In fact, the house 
was packed with claqueurs, the friends of 
rival politicians. The first production was a 
sensation, the adherents of both political 
parties “shouted themselves hoarse in an 
endeavor to show that they and they alone 
respected liberty.”4 In actual fact the play 
should have given much more comfort to 
the more republican-minded Whigs, but the 
Tories had their turns. When popular lib- 
erty seemed lost the Whigs had the best of 
it. But when Cato denounced a military dic- 
tatorship, with reference to Caesar, the Tor- 
ies howled. For Marlborough had, indeed, 
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attempted to persuade Queen Anne to es- 
tablish one. And Lord Bolingbroke, the great 
Tory leader, hatched up a brilliant stratagem 
during the course of the play. He collected 
a sum of money from his friends and pre- 
sented the actor Booth, taking the part of 
Cato, with a purse of fifty guineas as if to 
announce publicly that the play was theirs. 
It is sad to report that although all author- 
ities give the figure of fifty guineas as the 
amount of the purse the sum collected by 
Bolinbroke was said to be fifty-four guineas. 

And the Cato was more than a political 
success. Addison had satisfied the classical 
idealism that was so strong in the reign 
of Queen Anne, so strong, in fact, that the 
age is known as the Augustan Age of Eng- 
lish literature. Alexander Pope wrote a pro- 
logue to the play (in couplets, to be sure) 
and in it he said: 


Our scene precariously subsists too long 
On French translations and Italian song. 


These lines were especially popular with 
the Whigs who denounced French classicism 
and Italian opera as unpatriotic. Addison 
was the literary hero of the day. The Cato 
ran for weeks at the Drury Lane and by 
1750 had had some one hundred eighty-four 
productions at the Drury Lane, Goodman's 
Fields and Covent Garden. In the 1738-39 
season at the Drury Lane it had six pro- 
ductions to five of Hamlet. Because Addi- 
son followed the pseudo-Aristotelian rules of 
the drama as practised on the continent, 
the Cato was translated into Italian, French 
and German. It received high praise from 
Voltaire and critics everywhere, probably 
because it was “classical.” 

And now about the play itself, the play 
that created such a theatrical, political and 
literary sensation in Europe, and the play 
whose leading character was to be so pro- 
foundly admired by the Pater Patriae of 
America itself. Is it a great play and is it 
classical? On both counts a resounding No! 
The play has five acts, it has a hero who 
is not a tragic hero simply because he is 
too good. It has a villain in Sempronius, a 
henchman of Caesar constantly plotting in- 
trigue in Utica behind Cato’s back. It has 
an intensely honorable love sub-plot in the 
love of Juba, a loyal Numidian princé, for 
Marcia. It has another love theme in the 
love of Marcus and Portius, sons of Cato, 
for Lucia, daughter of the Senator Lucius. 
So Portius must die, honorably, to get him 
out of the way. And Sempronius must die, 
dishonorably, because he was a villain. And 
Cato must die because he was a superla- 
tively good man. But we are led to suspect 


that all will be well for Juba and Marcia. 
So the play is comedy, or melodrama, with 
all the overtones of the morality plays, of 
the age of chivalry, of the misinterpreta- 
tions of Aristotle, of the Senecan flavor so 
much desired and loved by the seventeenth, 
eighteenth, nineteenth and — alas — twenti- 
eth-century audiences. 

Some of the lines may give better clues: 
Sempronius, Act I, Scene 2, “Curse on the 
stripling”; Juba, Act I, Scene 4, “The vir- 
tuous Marcia towers above her sex:/ True, 
she is fair, (Oh, how divinely fair!)"’’; Juba, 
Act II, Scene 5, “To do an act that would 
destroy my honor?’’; Sempronius, Act III, 
Scene 5, “Confusion to the villains, all is 
lost.” 

And, yet, there are many passages of 
such idealism, sincerity and _ straightfor- 
ward expression that we need not wonder 
too much at the popularity of the play with 
practical, hard-headed realists. There are 
dozens of quotable quotes because this was 
still the essence of dramatic meaning and 
of long standing usage. So, in all fairness, 
let a few be selected. Juba, Act I, Scene 4: 


... turn up thy eyes to Cato! 

There may’st thou see to what godlike 
height 

The Roman virtues lift up mortal man. 


He strives with thirst and hunger, toil and 
heat; 

And when his fortune sets before him all 

The pomps and pleasures that his soul 
can wish, 

His rigid virtue will accept none. 


Cato, Act II, Scene 1: 


A day, an hour, of virtuous liberty 


Is worth a whole eternity 
Cato, Act IV, Scene 4: 


In humble virtues, and a rural life, 

There live retired, pray for the peace of 
Rome. 

Content thyself to be obscurely good. 

When vice prevails, and impious men bear 
sway, 

The post of honor 


in bondage. 


is a private station. 


Lucius, Act V, Scene 4 (close): 


Cato, though dead, shall 
friends. 

From hence, let fierce contending nations 
know 

What dire effects from civil discord flow. 

‘Tis this that shakes our country with 
alarms, 

And gives up Rome a prey to 
arms, 


protect his 


Roman 
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Produces fraud, and cruelty, and strife, 
And robs the guilty world of Cato’s life. 


Sentiments such as these are, truly, not 
ill-befitting the conscience and actions of 
the first citizen of a new, inspired concept 
of human society. 


Henry C. MONTGOMERY 
Miami University 


C. Montgomery, ‘“‘Washington the Stoic,” 
CJ 31 (1936) 371-73. 

2 Quoted from John C. Fitzpatrick, George 
Washington Himself (Indianapolis, 1933) p. 112. 

‘John Corbin, The Unknown Washington (New 
York, London, 1930) p. 73. 

‘Allardyce Nicoll, A History of Early Eight- 
eenth Century Drama, 1700-1750 (Cambridge, 
1925) p. 88 


REACTION TO THE ACLS PANEL 


The following letter is printed with the con- 
sent of the writer and of Professor Paul Mac- 
Kendrick, Chairman of the Panel. 


June 2, 1959 
PROFESSOR PRATT’S SUMMARY in the May CJ of 
the ACLS Classics Panel I have read with 
great interest, as for some time now it has 
seemed to me that we need to be critical of 
the Latin that we are offering in our 
schools. These things often come to a head in 
odd ways. In my own case the climax comes 
in that my oldest daughter next September 
will embark on Latin II in a good school 
here, and I feel sure that there ought to 
be a better Latin fare than the Cae- 
sar and the propaedeutic for Caesar that 
will constitute the Latin element in her edu- 
cation. The same holds true for boys also. 
Ennui sets in after a certain stage in all 
too many young minds. I am not thinking 
of the ordinary run-of-the-mill type of boy 
either. It is the better boy who suffers 
more. The valuable side effects, such as 
the part that Gaul played in contributing to 
the Roman Empire soldiers and statesmen 
and writers, or the interplay of party pol- 
itics mean little to the student, for they 
come to him when quite inexperienced and 
uninformed. 

The great virtue of the traditional ladder 
has been that it provides an opportunity to 
know one author fairly well, Caesar, Cicero, 
or Vergil. But where success is most pos- 
sible, in Caesar, it stikes me as _ least 
worthwhile, because of the nature of the 
contents. When some degree of mastery 
has been achieved, it certainly imparts a 
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sense of accomplishment; but where does 
one go with these assets of military vocab- 
ulary and ideas? And are they needful for 
a better understanding of ourselves and our 
world? The curriculum in Latin has in a 
sense had an advantage over the modern 
languages in going straight to classical au- 
thors. And if we criticize the second year, 
we must also do likewise for the first, 
which aims at direct preparation for the 
second. 

It is probably the very difficulty of pro- 
viding an adequate substitute which has 
caused us so long to hold to the traditional 
sequence. How much Caesar should we re- 
tain? I would myself be satisfied with the 
Seventh Book of the Commentaries, if Cae- 
sar is to be retained. What are the substi- 
tutes? Eutropius is too jejune. Curtius 
Rufus is interesting and could be pruned, 
but he is not concerned with things Roman. 
This holds true for Erasmus also. Whatever 
the reading, it must not be beyond the ca- 
pacity, preparation, interests and experi- 
ence of 15-16-year olds. 

The requirements of a _ suitable reader 
pose difficult and almost contradictory de- 
mands. We would want a vocabulary range 
that would not be too wide, yet we would 
want to include some of the great writers. 
Livy, Cicero, Augustine, Tacitus. We would 
want to select material for its intrinsic in- 
terest, and we would want to illustrate the 
moral values in literature. We would want 
to show Latin as the parent of some mod- 
ern languages, and we would want to cor- 
relate with English Literature. We would 
want to record the great events in Roman 
history, and we would want to cover a wide 
range perhaps in Roman, Christian and mod- 
ern Latin. 

Snippets might well be desultory and aim- 
less. Yet they need not be. They may con- 
stitute a carefully chosen anthology. One 
finds books of this sort in use in French 
and Italian schools. D. Bertini’s Letture 
latine per la Scuola media (Milano, 1951) 
is such an anthology. It draws from Phae- 
drus, Eutropius, the Vulgate, Nepos, Caesar, 
Cicero’s Letters, Tibullus and Ovid; it gives 
an outline of each author’s life and provides 
some twenty illustrations for the text. There 
is no vocabulary at the end of the book; 
instead, facing each page of text is given 
the vocabulary needed for that page. With 
a book of this sort it is possible to illustrate 
a fairly wide range of authors and topics. 
It would be possible to sample myth, tradi- 
tions, home life, wit, wisdom, anecdotes 
and fables, biographies, exempla_ virtutis 
and famous events. 
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Again, classical authors can be drawn 
from in a simplified form. This is done for 
modern languages. Classics Illustrated has 
for years offered juveniles versions of novels 
and poems in simplified form. And there is 
no reason why Latin authors should be sac- 
rosanct; but the Latin language and _ its 
idiom should be preserved. Some agreement 
is needed here on what could best serve 
the purpose, and on what the purpose 
should be. But it should be possible to make 
great use of Livy, Cicero and even the 
poets. Nor should the Vulgate, or Mediaeval 
Latin, or hymns, or the Carmina Burana be 
overlooked. 

In third-year Latin the task is obviously 
much simpler. But here too the course 
needs to be revised. We could well throw 
out De Imperio Cn. Pompei, Pro Archia, the 
Catilinarians, admirable though they are in 
their kind; speeches, however excellent, are 
not altogether congenial to adolescents. 
They rarely read them in English courses 
as they are felt to lack appeal. But as there 
must be some speeches of Cicero repre- 
sented, possibly parts of Pro Roscio, the 
Verrines and the Philippics would be more 
appropriate. The Letters and some of the 
philosophy should be better represented. 


More from Pliny, some Erasmus, a play of 
Plautus (adapted), the Monumentum Ancy- 
ranum, Sententiae of Publilius Syrus, Cato- 
nis Disticha and some Vergil might possibly 
be used in Latin III. 


All of this is meant to indicate that I 
agree wholeheartedly that there are im- 
provements to be made, that this is a mat- 
ter of national concern and that it requires 
long, hard thinking by all of us who value 
the study of Latin in the education of our 
children. ... 

ALLAN G. GILLINGHAM 


Phillips Academy 
Andover 


A PROPOSAL 


DuRING THE SUMMER of 1958, it was my good 
fortune to travel in Europe. Most of my 
vacation was centered in Paris, and it was 
during my Paris stay that an alarming, 
though probably well-known fact forced 
itself into my consciousness—a large num- 
ber of American French teachers were un- 
able to communicate with any reasonable 
ease with the natives. 

Appalling as this fact is, I admire those 
French teachers for facing reality and em- 
barrassment in order to arrive at a realistic 
command of the language. For by the end 


of the summer their ability to communicate 
was considerably improved. 

In recent years there has been general 
recognition of the fact that the methods in- 
volved in the teaching of foreign languages 
stand in need of serious cogitation. We 
have seen the introduction of new methods, 
based largely upon an oral-aural approach. 
And the consensus seems to be that, while 
our thinking is still in the formative stage, 
the new methods have a great deal to offer. 
One cry, however, is being raised more 
vigorously each year: our programs simply 
are not intensive enough. The ideal situa- 
tion is one like that of the French teachers 
in Paris—totally immersed in the language, 
they eat it, sleep it, live it. Admittedly this 
is an ideal situation of which most learners 
cannot avail themselves. Even the teachers 
of a language cannot always live for a time 
in the country to which their language is 
native. 

Most of us know something of the Sum- 
mer Language Schools at Middlebury Col- 
lege. These are probably the most efficient 
language schools in the world, and a quick 
look at the College Bulletin tells us why. 

‘“‘Suecess hinges upon the consistent en- 
forcement of the basic Middlebury rule— 
the segregation of students from the con- 
tact with English; complete concentration 
upon the foreign language; exclusive use 
of the language in and out of the class- 
room; and careful attention to the individ- 
ual needs of each student. Each school has 
its separate residences and dining halls and 
a faculty of native instructors. During the 
entire session, the foreign language is the 
sole medium of communication in work 
and play. From the day of arrival students 
are pledged to speak the foreign language.’’ 

“The quality of instruction offered at the 
Middlebury Schools is well known. As com- 
pared with foreign travel or study, a sum- 
mer session here is more economical, pro- 
vides courses better suited to the needs of 
American teachers, and gives an _ uninter- 
rupted and intensive training not found in 
foreign institutions.” 

We in the Classics have been slow to 
admit the need for change. It is only in the 
last few years that any serious revision of 
methods has been attempted, particularly 
the Structural Approach of Dr. Sweet and 
the Natural Method of Father Most. 

While I suppose many of us have been 
content that we have mastered the Gallic 
Wars sufficiently well to be able to answer 
all student questions, we must, if we are 
honest, admit that picking up a piece of 
Latin literature which we have not seen 
before presents us with a most embarrass- 
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ing situation. Let us admit it, we must take 
our place alongside those French teachers. 

I wish therefore to present to you, the 
Classics teachers, from whom _ progress 
must ultimately come, the following pro- 
posal. 

A school of Latin, and possibly Greek, 
must be established in this country, similar 
to the Summer Schools at Middlebury, a 
school where the individual can completely 
immerse himself in the Classics. Every ef- 
fort should be made to staff it adequately 
and supply it with needed materials. The 
problems of oral Latin are manifold, and as 
I envision it this school shall be the su- 
preme authority or rather the ultimate 
source of assistance. 

I have been engaged, with the very en- 
thusiastic cooperation of my local adminis- 
tration, in a research project in oral Latin. 
One thing impresses me more than others 
-it’'s every man for himself. There are a 
lot of things available in oral Latin, from 
the scholarly dictionary of Msgr. Bacci to 
the delightful little booklet by Robert Trav- 
er Brown, but there is no agreement. If 
we are to be effective, we must work to- 
gether. 

It is with this in mind that I suggest that 


the staff of the proposed institution be em- 
ployed full time to satisfy our most press- 


ing needs: a dictionary of neologisms, a 
textbook on the syntax of conversation, the 
development of various idioms for special 
situations—-the classroom, for example. 
Most of us could not teach in Latin, simply 
because we do not know the classroom jar- 
gon; for the most part there probably is no 
classroom jargon. Yet what an important 
advance is methodology is instruction using 
the language itself. This school would have 
to be the source of the teaching aids we 
would certainly need: movies, newspapers, 
records of popular songs, radio programs (if 
only tape recorded). 

It may be objected that we are not seek- 
ing to teach spoken Latin because spoken 
Latin is today non-existent. We must re- 
member, however, that the current trend 
toward the conversational approach, even 
for the modern languages, is not based on 
the thesis that the spoken language has in 
recent years become the only object of lan- 
guage study. The main purpose of studying 
a foreign language, modern or ancient, is 
now just what it has always been, to gain a 
command of the language sufficiently well 
to enable one to read the literature of that 
language. The conversational method is just 
that, a method. It is thought that one can 
learn tc read a language much more readily 
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by studying it synthetically rather than an- 
alytically, and the distinction finds its tools 
in the conversational approach as opposed 
to the so-called traditional approach. 

These are the reflections of a classroom 
teacher who claims no other qualifications 
than average ability in his subject, a tre- 
mendous love of that subject and sincerity. 
I shall appreciate suggestions of any sort, 
concerning philosophy, curriculum, financ- 
ing, from you, the teachers upon whom 
progress depends. 

JOHN J. Bopox 
Arrowhead H.S. 
Hartland, Wisconsin 


LATIN WEEK AWARDS 


FOR THE YEAR 1958-59 the Latin Week Com- 
mittee of CAMWS again offered a prize in 
each state for the best report on a Latin 
Week celebration. The prize was: The 26 
Letters by Oscar Ogg, the story of our 
alphabet. The state chairmen of Latin Week 
judged the reports and made the awards. 

The following teachers and schools were 
honored in this way: Mrs. Oliver Coker, 
Talladega H.S., Talladega, Ala.; Mrs. T. J. 
Collier, Pine Bluff H.S., Pine Bluff, Ark.; 
Miss Veronica Pullan, P. K. Yonge Labora- 
tory School, Gainesville, Fla.; Father Flat- 
tery, Marquette H.S., Ottawa, IIl.; Mr. Earl 
Sterner, South Side H.S., Fort Wayne, Ind.; 
Miss’ Elizabeth Smith, Frankfort H.S., 
Frankfort, Ky.; Mrs. Bessie Fairley, Opel- 
ousas H.S., Opelousas, La.; Miss Edna 
Downing, Maria Sanford Jr. H.S., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; Sister Eugenia, Cathedral 
H.S., Natchez, Miss.; Mrs. Donald Gore, 
Whiteville H.S., Whiteville, N.C.; Mrs. Den- 
nis Fairley, Dunbar H.S., Dunbar, West 
Va.; Sister M. Dolora, St. Mary’s Springs 
Academy, Fond Du Lac, Wis. 

The state chairmen who made the awards 
were: H. R. Butts, Birmingham-Southern 
College, Birmingham, Ala.; Mrs. Ruby Wil- 
son, Southwest Junior H.S., Little Rock, 
Ark.; Mrs. Sue Piant, Coral Gables, Fla.; 
Miss Susan Greer, Streator, Ill.; Miss Ger- 
trude Johnson, Logansport, Ind.; Mrs. H. H. 
Whitehead, Mt. Sterling, Ky.; Mrs. Hugh 
Hyman, Monroe, La.; Miss Margaret 
Schummers, Winona, Minn.; Miss Elizabeth 
Conn, Clarksdale, Miss.; Dr. Charles Hen- 
derson, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N.C.; Miss Lucy Whitsel, Marshall 
College, Huntington, West Va.; Miss Theo- 
dora Taras, La Crosse, Wis. 


Donnis Martin, Chairman 
Latin Week Committee 
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ADVANCED PLACEMENT 
LATIN EXAMINATION CANDIDATES 


SINCE 1956 the College Entrance Examination 
Board through its Advanced Placement Pro- 
gram has sought to encourage secondary 
schools to offer special college-level courses 
for able students. For those students who 
have had these special courses, a series of 
examinations is provided in eleven subjects, 
whereby students may demonstrate their 
course accomplishment and colleges may 
have a basis for recognizing these accom- 
plishments by awarding advanced place- 
ment and credit to these students upon ma- 
triculation. In the first year of the program 
under CEEB sponsorship 104 schools sent 
1229 students to take 2199 examinations. Last 
year these numbers had grown to 355 
schools, 3715 students and 6800 examinations. 

Two levels of examinations in Latin are 
offered in this program. A Latin 4 (Vergil) 
examination is available for those students 
in an enriched fourth-year school course. 
The Latin 5 (Prose, Lyric Poetry, Comedy) 
examination is offered for those students in 
a fifth-year Latin course. More specific de- 
scriptions of the courses under discussion 
are contained in Advanced Placement Pro- 
gram Syllabus publication distributed 
by CEEB to all interested teachers. 

The number of Latin 4 candidates has in- 
creased from 28 to 86 in the period 1956-58. 
Correspondingly the number of Latin 5 can- 
didates has increased from 10 to 58. While 
the total number of Latin candidates is 
small — 144 in 1958—the fact that they 
are students of Latin makes them of inter- 
est to Latin teachers. The balance of this 
article reports on the actions taken by col- 
leges on those candidates who took the Latin 
examinations in May, 1958 and who matricu- 
lated in the fall of that year. 

The source of this information is a ques- 
tionnaire distributed to colleges with the 
candidate’s examination scores. Colleges 
were asked to complete the questionnaire 
and to return one copy directly to the school 
at which the candidate was prepared. The 
original was returned to Educational Test- 
ing Service where the data were tabulated. 
(Dr. Marjorie Olsen, ETS Statistical Analy- 
sis Division, was responsible for the tabula- 
tions cited in this report.) 

Whether or not the student received ad- 
vanced placement and credit was related to 
at least three major factors: (1) the sub- 
ject in which the student was a candidate; 
(2) the college attended; (3) performance 
on the examination. Each of these factors 
will be discussed separately as they relate 
to the Latin candidates. 


The tabulation of college actions on CEEB 
Advanced Placement Examination § candi- 
dates shows that in Latin 4, from the 70 stu- 
dents for whom questionnaires were re- 
ceived 20 (28 per cent) were awarded ad- 
vanced placement, credit, or both; in Latin 
5, of the 45 students 19 (42 per cent) were so 
treated. For all examinations in all the sub- 
jects involved (5508 questionnaires received) 
2669 (48 per cent) were in this category. 

This tabulation shows that the Latin can- 
didates as a group fared less well than did 
candidates generally. Thirty-four per cent 
of all Latin candidates were granted place- 
ment, credit, or both, compared to 48 per 
cent of candidates of all examinations. It 
is also apparent that the Latin 5 candidate 
was more favorably treated as compared 
to the Latin 4 candidate. While this is un- 
derstandable, it, no doubt, is a source of 
disappointment to the College Board Advanc- 
ed Placement Latin Examiners who offer 
the Latin 4 examination for schools not now 
giving the fifth-year course. 

The candidate’s choice of college is a 
factor in whether or not he receives place- 
ment or credit. When colleges are grouped 
according to the number of candidates they 
had in all examinations, a progressive in- 
crease in the per cent granted placement 
or credit can be observed accompanying an 
increase in the total number of candidates 
at the institution. For example, 38 per cent 
of all candidates in all ‘examinations re- 
ceived placement and credit at ‘‘small” 
colleges (colleges with less than 5 candi- 
dates) vs. 59 per cent of the candidates at 
‘large’ colleges (colleges with more than 
125 candidates each). Since the total num- 
ber of Latin candidates is small, a detailed 
analysis of the treatment of these candi- 
dates by institution of different size would 
not be meaningful. Yet it seems clear that 
the Latin candidates, as did candidates gen- 
erally, fared better at those _ institutions 
which had the largest numbers of Advanced 
Placement candidates. It is reasonable to 
assume that those institutions which re- 
ceive large numbers of candidates annually 
are more likely to have the administrative 
machinery in operation for handling these 
candidates. This in turn could give rise to 
a larger proportion of the candidates at 
these institutions receiving favorable con- 
sideration. 

As would be expected, candidate perform- 
ance on the examinations is an important 
determiner of the actions taken by colleges. 
In the program generally, there was slightly 
more than a full-grade level difference on 
the average between those candidates re- 
ceiving credit and placement and those who 
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did not. The average grades for the two 
groups were 3.44 and 2.39, respectively, 
on a scale in which the grade of 5 signifies 
high honors, 4 honors, 3 creditable, 2 pass 
and 1 fail. 

The tabulation of the average grades of 
candidates who were awarded and who were 
not awarded placement or credit shows 
that in the Latin 4 test the mean grade 
was 2:35 for those awarded credit and/or 
placement; the mean grade was 2.02 for 
those not so treated; in Latin 5 the two 
mean grades were 3.21 and 1.72, respec- 
tively. In all examinations the mean grades 
for the two categories were 3.44 and 2.39. 

While the relationship of examination per- 
formance to college actions holds up in 
Latin in general, there are certain specific 
differences. First, for those who took the 
Latin 4 examination the differences were 
small between those awarded and those not 
awarded credit and placement. Secondly, 
the mean grade for those awarded place- 
ment and credit in Latin 4 was substantially 
lower than was the case for all examina- 
tions (2.35 vs. 3.44). It should be clear that 
colleges reacted differently to the Latin 4 
candidates than they did to Latin 5 and to 
Advanced Placement candidates generally. 
Further evidence is seen in the fact that 
among the Latin 5 candidates who had 
grades of 3, 4, or 5, 93 per cent received 
credit, placement, or both; only 36 per 
cent of the Latin 4 candidates at the same 
examination grade levels were so recog- 
nized. In other words, a Latin 5 candidate 
with a grade of 3 or better was virtually 
assured credit, placement, or both; where- 
as the odds were against a Latin 4 candi- 
date being placed or receiving credit no 
matter how fine his examination perfor- 
mance. 

The questionnaires also provided the op- 
portunity for colleges to report the reasons 
for their actions. Since colleges had the 
opportunity to cite multiple reasons and to 
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comment in detail, it is difficult to sum- 
marize this section of the questionnaires. 
Nevertheless, certain observations can be 
made: 

1. No college withheld placement or 
credit in the case of Latin 5 because it 
regarded the examination as_ inadequate 
measure of what the college needed to know, 
to award credit or placement. Four institu- 
tions cited this factor as responsible for 
their action in the case of Latin 4 and 
thereby accounted for 18 candidates. 

2. Seven candidates failed to receive con- 
sideration because they did not apply. Ap- 
parently at some institutions it is important 
that the candidate take the initiative and his 
failure to do so may cost him credit or 
placement. 

3. For the Latin candidates, only one 
college reported that granting of credit or 
placement was contrary to_ institutional 
policy. 

In summary, while the number of Latin 
5 candidates was only 58 in 1958, the rate 
of increase in candidates over a three-year 
period was about twice that of the CEEB 
Advanced Placement Program generally. 


The number of Latin 4 candidates has in- 
creased from 38 to 86 in the period 1956-55 


—an increase which parallels that in the 
program as a whole. While Latin candidates 
have not fared as well as Advanced Place- 
ment candidates generally, there was a 
marked difference in the college treatment 
of the Latin 4 and Latin 5 candidates. 
Virtually all candidates who took the Latin 
5 examination and earned a grade of 3 or 
better received advanced placement, credit, 
or both. Slightly more than a third of the 
Latin 4 candidates with grades or 3 or better 
received advanced placement, credit, or both. 


JOHN R. VALLEY 
CEEB Program Director 
Educational Testing Service 
Princeton, NJ. 
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THE ARCHONSHIP OF CLEISTHENES 


WESLEY E. THOMPSON 


N A RECENT ARTICLE in this journal,! 

Alexander challenged Meritt’s identi- 
fication of S.E.G. X, 352 as an archon 
list. Alexander argues that three of 
the men listed on the stone, Kalliades, 
Hippias and Cleisthenes, could not have 
been archons. I shall try to show that 
his arguments, most of which are ex 
silentio, have no weight and _ that 
Meritt’s reconstruction is extremely 
probable. 

The restoration of the name [Kallli- 
ades cannot be used to determine 
whether the stone in question is an 
archon list. Alexander’s point is that 
the absence of any indication on the 
stone that this Kalliades was different 
from the archon of 480/79 proves that 
the inscription is not an archon list. 
However, it may be questioned whether 
any distinction was necessary in view 
of the fact that the latter archon must 
have been well known since Salamis oc- 
curred during his term.* Furthermore, 
if the correct restoration of the name 
is [Phi]lliades,* the objection vanishes. 

Alexander’s case against an archon- 
ship for the tyrant Hippias is based on 
the silence of Thucydides and of the 
author of the Athenaion Politeia. He 
argues that Thucydides should have 
cited Hippias as an example of his 
assertion” that ‘“‘care was always taken 
to have the offices in the hands of 
someone in the family.’’ (Alexander’s 
translation) However, this statement 
cannot be interpreted literally, for there 
were not enough Peisistratids to fill one 
or more of the offices every year of 


the tyranny. Either ‘‘always’’ is an 


exaggeration, which is highly unlikely, 
or the phrase sphon autén does not 
mean ‘‘the family.’’ Thucydides must 
have used these words to mean the fac- 
tion, not the family, of the Peisistratids. 
In this case, Thucydides could prove 
his point by saying, not that Hippias — 
as tyrant — held the archonship, but 
rather that Hippias — as tyrant — had 
his son and partisan Peisistratus hold 
the office. The historian cited this man 
on the grounds that he would be fairly 
well known. 

Nor is Thucydides’ remark* that 
‘‘Hippias was the eldest son and suc- 
ceeded to the government”’ (again Alex- 
ander’s translation) at all ‘‘unnec- 
essarily general.’’ On the contrary, it 
states Thucydides’ thesis, that Hippias 
—not Hipparchus — became tyrant, 
which was an unofficial position, not 
connected with holding the archonship. 
In trying to prove his assertion, Thu- 
cydides need have mentioned Hippias’ 
archonship only if Hipparchus had not 
held one. 

Moreover, Alexander gives no reason 
for expecting the author of the Athe- 
naion Politeia to mention Hippias’ term 
as archon. On the contrary, that author 
does not discuss the early part of Hip- 
pias’ tyranny. Moreover, he gives the 
names of archons, not to supply any 
additional information, but as a means 
of dating important events.7 Since he 
knew of nothing important that oc- 
curred during the first decade of Hip- 
pias’ reign, he had no reason to men- 
tion the various archons of the period. 
Therefore, Alexander’s argumentum ex 
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silentio must be rejected in favor of a 
natural assumption that Hippias did at 
some time hold the archonship, just as 
other members of his faction did. Since 
he, presumably, could have become 
archon whenever he chose, it would 
have been to his greatest advantage to 
plan to assume the post immediately 
after his father’s death in order to 
facilitate his acceptance as_ tyrant. 
S.E.G. X, 352, if accepted as an archon 
list, shows that this actually occurred. 

Alexander objects to Cleisthenes’ 
archonship in 525/4 on the grounds that 
Herodotus says that the Alemeonids re- 
mained in exile during the whole time 
which the tyranny lasted.’ However, 
the reliability of Herodotus’ remark 
may be questioned. At this point, it 
must be observed that there is abun- 
dant evidence to show the existence in 
the fifth century of two contradictory 
‘‘traditions’’ concerning the Alcmeo- 
nids. A comparison of the charges and 
countercharges of the Alemeonids and 
their friends with those of their enemies 
will show that several of these claims 
are mere inventions, designed to an- 
swer rival accusations. 

Alcmeonid enemies: 1. Megacles was 
responsible for the execution of the sup- 
porters of Cylon.” 2. Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton expelled the tyrants.!1° 3. 
The Alcmeonids flashed the shield sig- 
nal at Marathon in a conspiracy with 
the Persians.!! 4. Megacles was a 
friend of the tyrants.!* 5. Ephialtes de- 
stroyed the power of the Areopagus.!* 

Alemeonid replies: 1. The heads of 
the naukraroi were responsible for the 
executions.!4+ 2. Cleisthenes and the 
other Alemeonids were instrumental in 
expelling Hippias.!° 3. The Alemeonids 
were opposed to tyranny and had been 
absent from Athens during Peisistratus’ 
last reign and Hippias’ tyranny.!° 4. 
Xanthippus was the leader of the 
demos.'!7 5. Pericles was the power be- 
hind Ephialtes.18 

When one considers that three of the 
stories favoring the Alcmeonids ap- 
pear in Herodotus and that he tells also 
of Alkmaion’s trip to Sardes,!" the mar- 
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riage of Megacles and Agariste,?" and 
the building of the temple at Delphi by 
the Alemeonids,*=! it must be concluded 
that that family supplied Herodotus 
with much of his information on Athe- 
nian history. The instance which Alex- 
ander cites is clearly a retort by them 
to the accusation of their participation 
in the alleged treachery at Marathon. 
Although their answer may be truthful, 
something more than their testimony is 
needed to prove it. The credibility of 
any story spread by the Alemeonid cir- 
cle is weakened by their spurious ver- 
sion of the Cylonian affair. Herodotus’ 
statement that the Alemeonids were in 
exile during the entire period of the 
tyranny certainly does not warrant use 
as the only piece of positive, rather 
than silent, evidence in an argument, 
as Alexander has done. 

That Alemeonid opponents did not pub- 
licize Cleisthenes’ relationship with Hip- 
pias is not surprising; few would recall 
the career of a political adversary sev- 
enty-five years before. Moreover, the 
Philaidai, who also seem to have sup- 
plied Herodotus with much historical 
material,“= could scarcely expose 
Cleisthenes’ connection with the tyrants 
while keeping Miltiades’ position hid- 
den. Indeed, they tried to show that 
they were hostile to Hippias by claim- 
ing that he murdered Miltiades’ fa- 
ther. 

Alexander argues that Thucydides 
should have corrected Herodotus’ ver- 
sion of the exile of the Alcmeonids if 
it were incorrect. However, we must 
not expect Thucydides to correct He- 
rodotus’ every error. In fact, despite 
Alexander’s objections, Jacoby has 
shown that Hellanicus used an archon 
list.24 If Cleisthenes were there listed 
as archon for 525/4, Hellanicus should 
have corrected Herodotus and elimi- 
nated any need for Thucydides to do so. 

The basic fault in Alexander’s case is 
his argument that ‘“‘any reconciliation 
between Cleisthenes and Hippias cannot 
be assumed from evidence we now 
have.’’ On the contrary, even without 
the epigraphic material, such a recon- 
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ciliation, which made possible Cleis- 
thenes’ return to Athens, is a necessary 
assumption for understanding the devel- 
opments after 514. Far more ‘“‘incredi- 
ble’’ than any author’s silence is the 
hypothesis that Cleisthenes, expelled 
from Athens as a teen-ager or child and 
an expatriate for thirty-six years, 
should become the leader of those ex- 
iled in connection with Hipparchus’ as- 
sassination and, upon his return to the 
city, one of the two most powerful men 
within little more than a year. Since 
he did not seek popular support until 
after his defeat by Isagoras,?° Cleis- 
thenes must have had extensive sup- 
port among the Athenian nobility. This 
is proved by the opposition to Isagoras 
of the boule which Herodotus men- 
tions?" and Cleisthenes’ recall, presum- 
ably, by the same group. Whatever 
the identity of this boule,?7 its mem- 
bers were wealthy landowners and mer- 
chants. This support could not have 
been gained so rapidly by an almost to- 


tal stranger. Rather, its source must be 
sought in the political maneuvering of 
Cleisthenes during his stay in Athens 
from 527 to 514. 

It is highly 
was archon at some time, for, as a pol- 


likely that Cleisthenes 
itician and head of Athens’ leading 
family, he certainly would seek the of- 
fice. During his ascendancy after the 
expulsion of Isagoras, he certainly had 
the power to win the post. Cadoux has 
made a good case for Alkmaion as ar- 
chon for 507/6, the year in which the 
Cleisthenic constitution was put into ef- 
fect.2* If Cleisthenes considered it im- 
portant enough to have a relative hold 
the archonship this year, the only ex- 
planation for his failure to hold the po- 
sition himself is that he had already 
been archon. On Alexander’s hypothe- 
sis, he could have done this only after 
Hippias’ ouster. Cadoux has arranged 
the evidence on the archons of this peri- 
od.*" Harpaktides and Isagoras are cer- 
tain for 511/10 and 508 7, respectively. 
Lysagoras is fairly sure for 509/8. An- 
docides says that Skamandrios was 
archon when a law was passed forbid- 


ding torture.*” Since there is no reason 
why the Athenians should wait five or 
more years after the end of the tyran- 
ny to pass such a measure, Skamandri- 
os should be placed in 510'9. The only 
remaining possibilities for Cleisthenes’ 
archonship are before 514 and as Isa- 
goras’ successor in 508/7, a very im- 
probable theory.*! 

Finally, Alexander’s objection to Mer- 
itt’s dating of the affair at Leipsydrion 
is based on two arguments of Wilamo- 
witz,*- first, that a popular uprising 
should have occurred if the abortive re- 
volt occurred after the murder of Hip- 
parchus, and, secondly, that there was 
too little time for the conversion of 
Cleisthenes from aristocrat to pro- 
states of the demos. However, there 
was no uprising when either of the 
Spartan armies came to depose Hippi- 
as.*% Herodotus himself states that 
Cleisthenes’ assumption of popular 
leadership came after 510.*4 The Alc- 
meonids do not seem to have denied 
this. 

The choice in interpreting the stone 
in question is, then, between a sound, 
even necessary reconstruction of sixth- 
century Athenian politics, which posits 
an ailiance between Hippias and Cleis- 
thenes, and a hypothesis that the in- 
scription is part of a public document 
of ca. 425, in which — by the most ex- 
traordinary chance — the names Hippi- 
as, Cleisthenes, and Miltiades appear 
in that order. The odds against such an 
occurrence are astronomical. Further- 
more, the Hippias whom Alexander 
cites for the late fifth century was a 
Thasian and does not belong in a list of 
citizens (especially without some iden- 
tification of his status). Therefore, it 
must be admitted that no Hippias is 
known to have been an Athenian citi- 
zen during the fifth century. Thus, while 
it is well to subject Meritt’s identifica- 
tion to scrutiny, it should be clear 
that his work has proved correct again. 
Princeton Graduate School 

1“Was Cleisthenes an Athenian Archon?’ 54 


(1959) 307-14. This answer was written at the 
suggestion of and with the aid of Professor Don- 
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ald W. Bradeen of the University of Cincinnati. 
Cf. Hesperia 8 (1939) 59 ff. 


Ibid. p. 111, n. 218. 
6. 54.6 
66. 55.1 
7 Cf. Felix Jacoby, Atthis: the Local Chronicles 
of Ancient Athens (Oxford, 1949) pp. 90f 
6. 123 
*Thuc. 1. 126 
Thue. 1. 20 
'! Her. 6. 121 
Ath. Pol, 22 


Ibid. 25 
'4 Her. 5. 71 
Her. 5. 62 


" Her. 6. 121 
Ath. Pol. 28 
's Plut. Pericles 9 


I appreciate Mr. Thompson’s position in 
questioning the conclusions of my arti- 
cle on Cleisthenes, and I am sure I join 
with him in wishing certainty were pos- 
sible in this instance. I am fully aware 
of the weakness of negative evidence, 
but I believe the burden lies in proving 
that the stone was an archon list rather 
than trying to prove that it could not 
have been. Mr. Thompson has_un- 
doubtedly noticed how many of his 
arguments are based on imaginary 
motivations, probabilities and expedi- 
ent rationalizations. Certainly the claim 
that ‘‘even without the epigraphic ma- 
erial, such a reconciliation, which made 
_possible Cleisthenes’ return to Athens, 
‘is a necessary assumption for under- 
standing the developments after 514” is 
something of an exaggeration. I do not 
know of anyone who has made such 
an assumption except those who were 
guided by the interpretation of the 
stone as an archon list. 

In actual fact, it seems the basic dif- 
ference between Mr. Thonpson’s posi- 
tion and my own lies in our approach 
to the credibility of Herodotus as a 


‘Ct. T. J. Cadoux, “The Athenian Archons 
from Kreon to Hypsichides,"’ JHS 68 (1948) 111. 
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19 6, 125. 
20 6. 130. 
21 5. 62 
22 6. 34-41; 6. 103 f.; 6. 109-11; 6. 132-40. 
25 6. 103 
24 Atthis, pp. 88 f. 
2° Her. 5. 66 
26 5. 72 
27 Cf. C. Hignett, A History of the Athenian 
Constitution to the End of the Fifth Century, B.C 
(Oxford, 1952) pp. 93 ff. 
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2° Ibid. pp. 111-14 

30 De Myst. 43 

51 Cf. Hignett (above, note 27) pp. 393 f. 

 Aristoteles und Athen (Berlin, 1893) vol. 1, 
p. 3. 

*3 Her. 5. 63-65. 
45. 66 


trustworthy historian. I do not see the 
“charges and countercharges” as a 
part of the traditions concerning the 
Alcmeonid family in any way as clear- 
cut and sharply opposed as they are 
presented in Thompson’s paper. No one, 
I suppose, would argue that some 
members of the Alemeonid family did 
not supply Herodotus with much of his 
information about Athenian history, but 
the conclusion that those stories which 
might appear to be favorable to the 
family are mere inventions certainly 
does not follow. 

The positive statement by Herodotus 
that the Alemeonids had been in exile 
during the whole time that the tyranny 
lasted, while perhaps open to criticism 
in its completely literal interpretation, 
cannot again be dismissed as simply a 
retort of the family to the charge of 
treachery at Marathon. The untruthful- 
ness of such a statement would be too 
easy to prove at the time Herodotus 
was writing; any attempt of the family 
to defend itself in this way would have 
just the opposite effect, especially since 
the existence of an archon list with 
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Cleisthenes’ name on it — known pre- 
sumably to every Athenian — would 
have given the bold-faced lie to any 
such claim. To me this sort of evidence 
is as ‘“‘positive’’ as we can get as long 
as we lack an absolute and certain doc- 
ument to indicate otherwise. Perhaps 
Thucydides and the author of the Con- 
stitution of Athens, not anticipating our 
interest in such matters today, did not 
feel it necessary to indicate that cer- 
tain individuals, considered by them in 
other matters, also held the archonship; 
perhaps also, if Hellanicus did use an 
archon list and if Hippias’ name were 
there, Thucydides may have felt that 
here too Herodotus was well enough 
corrected and no further mention of ar- 
chonship was necessary; and Aristotle 
(if he was the author of the Politeia) 
may have used archons’ names only 
to date events, and may have over- 
looked an apparent inaccuracy in He- 
rodotus and Thucydides in such a point. 

But it is hard to believe that there 
took place an incident of such great 
importance as a reconciliation between 
two such famous individuals as Hippias 
and Cleisthenes; that Cleisthenes would 
have become reconciled to the tyrants 
— for a cause unknown; that he would 
have again been exiled by the tyrants 
— for a cause unknown; that after sev- 
eral unsuccessful attempts, he would 
have marched on Athens at the head 


of an aristocratic party to oust the ty- 
rant with whom he had formerly been 
so closely associated; that no sort of 
indication of this extraordinary vacilla- 
tion would be even remotely noticed by 
any ancient—or modern — historian 
(until the discovery of our inscrip- 
tion); that both Thucydides and Aris- 
totle go through this period with minute 
attention to political alliances with- 
out any indication that such a recon- 
ciliation (and consequent break) ever 
took place. The dismissal of the first 
ten years of the tyranny of Hippias as 
a period in which ‘‘nothing important” 
happened is hardly tenable if indeed 
during this period such a reconciliation 
between tyrant and noble took place, 
bringing with it, I suppose, some mod- 
ification of the relationship with Delphi. 
There could hardly have been any- 
thing more important, from a political 
point of view, happening in Athens at 
the time. 

Finally, the two or three quotations 
from Thucydides are not my own trans- 
lations but are the English of the Craw- 
ley translation in the Modern Library. 
The English of Herodotus is also given 
in the Modern Library edition of the 
Rawlinson translation. I must apolo- 
gize for not indicating this in my 
original article. 
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SOME CLASSICAL SIDE LIGHTS ON COLONIAL EDUCATION 


RICHARD M. GUMMERE 


oo THEN, shall we make a 
' beginning? If you will consider 
this with me, I shall say, first, that you 
must attend to the sense of words.’’ 
(Epictetus, Discourses 2. 14. 14) 

The educational history of our Ameri- 
can Colonial period is the most fully 
documented of any provincial activity,! 
as far as facts and statistics are con- 
cerned and apart from the controver- 
sies which characterized religion and 
politics. Curricula, textbooks, library 
lists and records of all kinds are avail- 
able, and if presented in full would re- 
quire many volumes and the lifetime of 
a Nestor. Consequently, any approach 
to this mass of material must be selec- 
tive and as far as possible along new 
lines. In the compass of this article one 
main theme is presented; it is a pro- 
vocative problem which recurs like Pla- 
to’s *‘sound of the flute in the ears of 
the mystic.’’ How was it that this pro- 
gram of studies, predominantly classi- 
cal, rigid in its academic monopoly in 
grammar schools and colleges, ampli- 
fied itself into such a variety of ideas 
and such differences of opinion in a 
cluster of colonies second only to the 
ancient Greeks in cultural activity? 
How did the trivium of grammar, rhet- 


orice and dialectic, and three-quarters of 
the quadrivium, arithmetic, geometry 
and astronomy, the direct descendants 
of scholasticism, fit into the American 
scene? Was it a springboard or a hur- 
dle? 

After we sketch the requirements for 
admission to the nine pre-Revolution- 
ary colleges and the schedules of the 
colleges themselves, this ‘‘provocative 
problem”’ may be applied to certain as- 
pects and phases of the Colonial Mind. 
First, there is the astonishing prepon- 
derance of college men as leaders. 
There is also the by-product of this 
classical system in the ups and downs 
of the democratic dogma and the theory 
that even the Indians should have the 
benefit thereof. The trends of the grad- 
uation and Masters’ theses, the gradual 
harmonizing of Greco-Roman testimony 
with theology and the effect of this an- 
cient tradition on American literature 
are outstanding examples, not so much 
of mere imitation and ‘‘influence”’ as of 
the proliferation of this theoretical 
training into the practical lives and ac- 
tivities of an era and a people to whom 
ideas were more important than tech- 
niques. There is a sharp dividing-line 
between the conceptual world of two 
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hundred years ago, with its theory of 
progressive excellence and its cumula- 
tive “Chain of Being,’’- and the em- 
piric methods of today; and the pleas- 
ant Platonic assumption that the uni- 
verse is governed by rational principles 
is now out of date. The time-honored 
Querelle des Anciens et les Modernes 
does not concern us, nor the debatable 
theory of ‘‘mental transfer,’’ nor the 
valuation of knowledge vs. aptitude 
tests, nor the relative merits of agrar- 
ian or industrial civilization. It is ir- 
relevant to contrast the stagecoach with 
the jet-plane, or Franklin’s kite with 
Sputnik. 

Solidly classical, the college entrance 
requirements*® remained the same for 
a century and three-quarters. The only 
addition was a dash of arithmetic. 
When John Winthrop’s nephew George 
Downing, who gave his name to the 


London street, applied for Harvard, he 
was asked to ‘‘understand Tully, Virgil, 
or any such classical authors, and read- 


ily to speak or write true Latin in prose, 
and have skill in making Latin verse, 
and be completely grounded in the 
Greek language.’’ Most of the textbooks 
were written in Latin; that language 
was to be used on all academic occa- 
sions; and he was so well trained that 
he was later able to converse at length 
with Cardinal Mazarin in Latin. As late 
as 1816 Horace Mann entered Brown on 
the same terms, with the additional 
prescription of ‘‘suitable testimony of a 
blameless life and conversation.’ 

There was no surrender in the classi- 
cal requirement of the colleges. The 
standard grammar schools and the 
high-powered tutors in the South an- 
swered the challenge. The ‘‘ceiling”’ of 
the Boston Latin School was an acknowl- 
edged model. In 1710 a boy who had 
reached his seventh year in this ladder 
of learning was reading Cicero’s ora- 
tions, Justinian, the Latin and Greek 
Testaments, Isocrates, Homer, Hesiod, 
Vergil, Horace, Juvenal and dialogues 
in Godwin’s Roman Antiquities, as well 
as turning the Psalms into Latin 
verse.t The prevalence of the ancient 
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atmosphere is evident in the tribute 
paid to the famous headmaster Cheev- 
er” by his alumnus Cotton Mather, who 
loved him as Crito loved Socrates: 

Having learnt an oration made by Tully in 
praise of his own master (the poet Archias), 
they should not be outdone by a pagan in 
gratitude. Verrius the master to the 
nephews of Augustus had a statue erected 
for him; and Antoninus obtained from the 
Senate a statue for his master Fronto. I am 
sorry that mine has none. And Cato counted 
it more glorious than any statue to have it 
asked Why has he none? But in the grate- 
ful memories of his scholars there have 
been, and will be, hundreds erected for him. 


A century later Jonathan Homer found 
the program more classical than ever: 
“TI entered Lovell’s in 1776 at seven 
years, and studied Latin from 8 o’clock 
to 11, and from 1 till dark. I entered col- 
lege at the age of fourteen, and was 
equal in Latin and Greek to the best in 
the Senior class.”’ 

The many boys who were sent over 
to English schools were fed on the same 
pabulum. A letter from John Laurens? 
to his father, later President of Con- 
gress, tells of Latin homework for West- 
minster School: ‘‘Little Harry sits busy 
at my side, making his verses for Mon- 
day morning... a little while at mak- 
ing one or two quicker than he is accus- 
tomed he exalted and exclaimed 
‘Apollo favors me to-night.’’’ There 
were plenty of polite rebels like Jacky 
Custis the stepson of Washington, and 
Ben and Bob Carter of Virginia who 
fought a genial rear-guard action 
against the system. Ben was discour- 
aged, ‘‘as tho’ he actually believed in 
what Mrs. Tayloe told him last Sunday. 
that without he understands Latin, he 
will never be able to win a young 
Lady of Family and fashion for his 
Wife.’’s 

The first completely recorded college 
curriculum,” with detailed courses and 
textbooks, was that of Harvard in 1723. 
Its only real difference from the mid- 
seventeenth-century program was the 
offering of geography. Freshmen re- 
viewed the ‘‘classic authors learned at 
school.’” New Testament Greek, logic 
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and rhetoric occupied the attention of 
those who were ‘‘cohabiting for Scholas- 
tical communion whereby to acuate the 
minds of one another.’’ Logic, Greek 
and Hebrew were food for sophomores. 
The third-year men were exercised in 
disputations on ethics, metaphysics, ge- 
ography and Heerebord’s Meletemata 
Philosophica. Charles Morton’s Com- 
pendium Physicae, taught from a man- 
uscript, continued the Aristotelian tra- 
dition, though by degrees shading into 
the more natural doctrines of Ramus. 
Chaldee or Syriac gradually faded. For 
seniors, geometry was provided from 
Alsted; and their natural philosophy 
(physics) was made scripturally safe 
by the Medulla Theologiae of William 
Ames. Every two weeks or thereabouts 
‘‘disputations’’ in Latin were held. A 
final thesis wound up the work for the 
baccalaureate, and after three years 
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many presented quaestiones for the fi- 
nal accolade of a Master’s degree. In- 
the period between 1642 and 1723 we 


find some astronomy, the nature of 
plants (a summer field-course), politics 
(a partner of ethics), history and ‘‘Di- 
vinity Catechetical.”’ 

The Princeton program was even 
more classical. Described by President 
Witherspoon on a money-raising tour at 
Jamaica in 1770, it announced, ‘First 
year: Latin, Greek, classical antiqui- 
ties, and rhetoric; second year: one an- 
cient language, geography, philosophy, 
mathematics; third year: language, 
mathematics, natural and moral philos- 
ophy.”’ The fourth year was devoted to 
‘the higher classics, mathematics, nat- 
ural and moral philosophy, history, lit- 
erary criticism, and French if desired.” 

By this time the outside world was 
entering the classroom. The Copernican 
theory, first taught in 1659, was ac- 
cepted. Bacon, Newton and Descartes 
edged their way into the program. The 
political rather than the metaphysical 
Aristotle began his impressive influ- 
ence as an analyst of ‘‘mixed govern- 
ment.’’ Telescopes, globes, hydrostat- 
ics, the orrery and electrical appa- 
ratus made their appearance as pioneer 


contributions to the march of science. 
David Bushnell, a Yale sophomore, was 
the inventor of a machina quae ad naves 
Bostoniae portu pulveris pyrii explo- 
sione distruendas nunc est fabricata.!" 
But economics, social relations, gov- 
ernment, and systematic laboratory 
courses were creations of a later day; 
the forum, the statehouse and the in- 
dependent inventor furnished the ‘‘life- 
experience’ material. Presidents gave 
extracurricular lectures on all conceiv- 
able subjects; and undergraduates, all 
taking the same program, explored out- 
side the college schedule in their in- 
formal conferences and their abstract 
debates. The College of Philadelphia, 
in a highly cosmopolitan community, 
led the way with a medical school, 
though still insisting on the classical 
base, and as a concession to modern- 
ism established a special mathematical 
division. But the new prospectus for 
King’s College (Columbia) endeavored 
to break the mould in the process of 
higher education. In 1754 Samuel John- 
son announced: 


It is the design of this college to instruct and 
perfect Youth in the learned languages and 
the Arts of reasoning exactly, of writing 
correctly and speaking eloquently; and in 
the arts of numbering and measuring, of 
surveying and navigation, of Gecgraphy and 
History, of Husbandry, Commerce _ and 
Government, and in the knowledge of all 
Nature in the Heavens above us and in the 
Air, Water, and Earth around us, and the 
various kinds of Meteors, Stones, Mines, 
and Minerals, Plants and Animals, and of 
everything useful for the comfort, the Con- 
venience and Elegance of life — And finally 
to lead them from the study of Nature to 
the Knowledge of themselves and of the 
God of Nature, and their duty to themselves 
and one another. 


There could be no more Platonic or 
comprehensive climax of education 
than this. Even the magnificence of 
the unfulfilled claims implied in the 
prospectus commands our admiration. 

Bearing in mind our general query, 
how it was that such a rigid curriculum 
produced so many outstanding person- 
alities in Colonial affairs, we may ask 
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our first question, which answers itself. 
Anyone who has read deeply in Amer- 
ican biography cannot help being im- 
pressed by the proportion of college 
graduates whom historians agree upon 
as leaders in our provincial period.!! 
The Massachusetts Bay region con- 
tained 130 British alumni by the year 
1646. A collection of portraits of men 
who came to America before 1701 
shows one-third possessed of univer- 
sity degrees. Clergymen in Virginia be- 
tween 1607 and 1785 to the extent of 
one out of four were trained in the 
home country. Over one hundred young 
men returned to England or some trans- 
atlantic source for their higher learn- 
ing. A count of the Americans who up 
to the year 1815 enrolled at the London 
Inns of Court reaches a total of 19 from 
Massachusetts, 21 from New York, 23 
from Pennsylvania, 29 from Maryland, 
49 from Virginia and 74 from South 
Carolina. The middle provinces were 
especially interested in the medical 
school of Edinburgh, where theses 
were required to be written in Latin, 
although a canny Scot connected with 
the University. Latinized them on a 
black-market basis ‘“‘for a considera- 
tion.’’ Dr. John Morgan, in his _ in- 
augural discourse at the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1765 recommended 
“Greek, in which were the original 
treasures of medical science, Latin, as 
the common language of physicians and 
scholars, and French, as needed for 
current professional literature.’’ Ley- 
den was also prominent in the medical 
picture. 

The record of the signers of the De- 
claration and the Constitution, with 
their frequent invocation of classical 
testimony, reveals the close connection 
between their academic training and 
their political contributions. Twenty- 
seven men with college background out 
of fifty-six supported the Declaration 
(of whom Harvard furnished eight), 
and twenty-three out of thirty-nine (of 
whom Princeton supplied nine) commit- 
ted themselves to the Constitution. Nine 
champions of Federal Union had stu- 
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died at the Inner or Middle Temple in 
London. If we add to these groups a 
numerous body of Tories, in the main 
American-born, the facts are striking. 
Furthermore, the historian cannot ig- 
nore the many influential statesmen and 
scientists who acquired the equivalent 
of a college degree by their own self- 
taught efforts. A good example is the 
first Governor Wolcott of Connecticut 
who, according to President Stiles, ‘‘did 
not go to school, but knew Latin.”’ 

The proportion of college men is 
still more striking if we go back to 
those who, as the Romans expressed 
it, ‘“‘deduced”’ the first settlers. The in- 
dividuals mainly responsible for Brit- 
ish migration were with few exceptions 
the product of Oxford or Cambridge. 
Coddington of Newport and Oglethorpe 
of Georgia seem to be the only front- 
rank founders with no college experi- 
ence; and even the latter had matric- 
ulated at Oxford before entering the 
army. Baron De la Warr, who might 
be called the first real governor of 
Virginia, and John Mason, the disap- 
pointed patentee of ‘‘Laconia’’ (now 
New Hampshire), hailed respectively 
from Queens and Magdalen of Oxford. 
Among the pioneer Germans we may 
include Pastorius, Muhlenberg and 
Count Zinzendorf. The 1801 cabinet of 
Jefferson was composed entirely of 
college graduates — the President from 
William and Mary, Madison and Rob- 
ert Smith from Princeton, Lincoln from 
Harvard, Granger from Yale and Gal- 
latin from the higher schools of Geneva. 

A second question raises itself at this 
point, as in one of the old Roman con- 
troversiae. How does this prominence 
of college graduates in Colonial affairs 
harmonize with the great American 
democratic dogma? The degree-less 
conquerors of the frontier, the happy 
New-World farmer whom Crévecoeur 
sketches so charmingly as emancipated 
from the atmosphere of Roman ruins 
and classic decay, the immigrant in 
general —all these are historically im- 
portant. They made their way in a land 
of opportunity. But this very opportu- 
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nity was equally available in the field 
of education. Bacon’s statement that 
“the generall Counsels and the Plots 
and Marshalling of affairs come best 
from those that are learned,’’ leaves 
leadership wide open to all. Free schools 
(except in certain backward regions), 
the Bay Colony law of 1647, the Penn- 
sylvania statute of 1683, the compul- 
sory elementary education of appren- 
tices indicate that the colonists were 
on the lookout for youth of promise. 
Many secondary institutions took boys 
without tuition charge. The farm lad 
whose bills were paid in grain or pigs 
or cider, the ‘‘log-colleges’’ in the Mid- 
dle States and Virginia, with special 
funds *‘for poor and pious youth,”’ prove 
that any able individual was welcome. 
John Wise, the son of an indentured 


servant, worked his way through Har- 
vard and spoke of his Alma Mater as 
“the place, if not of the goddess Miner- 
va or Apollo, yet the Bethel and tem- 
ple of 


God himself.’’ Records show 
that as soon as the frontier settled 
into permanence and reasonable pros- 
perity, this school and college curric- 
ulum was approximated as soon as 
possible, as in the case of Lexington, 
Kentucky.!2 When Hugh Brackenridge, 
applying to Princeton, apologized to the 
President for his poverty and quoted 
the famous lines from Juvenal, Haud 
facile emergunt quorum virtutibus ob- 
stat’ res angusta domi, the dour but 
kindly Witherspoon replied: ‘‘There 
you are wrong, young man! It is only 
your angusta domi men that do 
emerge.’’1% There were social layers, 
based on property; but there was no 
class cleavage in the old-world sense. 
This classical program was an intellec- 
tual instrument for both conservatives 
and radicals (as in the case of Sam 
Adams and Governor Hutchinson), for 
Tories and Whigs, for the adventurous 
immigrant and the comfortable pro- 
prietor. Jefferson, the arch-exponent of 
agrarian democracy, urged a complete 
system of free public education for his 
native state, culminating in a univer- 
sity career which took for granted a 
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knowledge of Greek and Latin; and 
about the same time he wrote!? to his 
nephew some recommendations for pre- 
college reading which included nearly 
all the Greek and Roman historians, the 
poets and dramatists, the philosophers, 
and Shakespeare, Milton, Pope and 
Swift. Roger Williams, the extreme 
‘leftist’? of New England, drew upon 
the ancients far more copiously than 
did his opponent John Cotton, the bul- 
wark of aristocracy. 

The prevalence, as well as the de- 
mocracy, of this classical program is 
proved by the fact that it was regarded 
as the duty of the settlers to offer its 
advantages to the Indians.!° Here was 
what we might call ‘‘an error in the 
fourth dimension.”’ In the early Bay 
Colony youthful Red Men were cate- 
chized by Wilson, Shepard and Eliot in 
the form of queries which derived from 
the problems posed by Socrates and 
the Stoics two thousand years previous- 
ly. ‘“‘If a man should be inclosed in iron 
a foot thick and thrown into the fire, 
could the soul come forth thence or 
not?’’ ‘Suppose two men sin, of whom 
one knows that he sins and the other 
does not know it, will God punish both 
alike?’’ One Indian received the B.A. 
degree at Cambridge; one fell by the 
wayside; and one died in college. The 
successful candidate became an expert 
in Greek and Latin verse. A report by 
Governor Spotswood of Virginia, No- 
vember 11, 1711, mentions the pains 
taken to send the son and the cousin 
of the Queen of the Nansemonds to Wil- 
liam and Mary. Dartmouth seems to 
have been more successful. A visitor 
to the Indian camp after Wayne's vic- 
tory at Fallen Timbers told of a con- 
ference with Chief White-Eyes, who 
had attended Dartmouth and_ read 
Greek books in the wilderness. Joseph 
Brant and Samson Occum, alumni un- 
der Wheelock, raised funds on both 
sides of the Atlantic for the move from 
Lebanon to Hanover. Two distinguished 
classicists, however, adopted a differ- 
ent policy. James Logan of Pennsyl- 
vania, translator of the Disticha Catonis 
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and Cicero’s De Senectute for Benja- 
min Franklin’s press, welcomed the In- 
dians to his country place at Stenton 
and suited his intellectual pace to theirs. 
William Byrd of Westover took a 
whimsical view of the situation: he 
compared their mythology with that of 
the ancients and recommended the 
French habit of intermarriage, on the 
ground that it was a social and political 
problem rather than an academic 
one. 16 

If this Greco-Roman program, pre- 
valent in American and transatlantic 
schools and colleges, was both demo- 
cratic and conducive to leadership, our 
next query or, to use Plato’s phrase, 
our “‘third wave,’’ may concern itself 
with those elements in the curriculum 
which trained for service to the com- 
munity. Yale’s early degrees quali- 
fied a man as imstructus ecclesiae or 
ornatus patriae. The climax of this 
higher education was the graduation 
thesis and the master’s quaestio.1!7 
Here is almost a chronological mirror 
of the Colonial Mind, from abstract 
metaphysics and academic dialogue to 
the burning issues of Independence. 
This became, so to speak, a training- 
ground for the application of Aristotle, 
Cicero, Polybius and other classical 
masters to the debates on the Declara- 
tion and the Constitution. The thesis 
originated in Scotland, the quaestio 
stemmed from Oxford. The former was 
an acid test of technical reasoning, in 
Latin, on a given subject dealing with 
logic, or rhetoric, or philosophy, or 
physics, or mathematics. As time went 
on, theses politicae became more fre- 
quent. A broadside sheet, on the Edin- 
burgh plan, was distributed or posted. 
A query was to be attacked or defended. 
These were a medieval inheritance, 
descendants of the ancient suasoriae 
and controversiae. The theory of men- 
tal training was implicit, and it was 
assumed that the required skill would 
carry over into church or state or 
forum, as well as into the meditations 
of the creative writer. The speakers 


knew the five points of an oration from 
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Cicero and Quintilian, the exordium, 
narratio, refutatio, exhortatio, perora- 
tio. Some of the future ministers had 
read the Ecclesiastes or Ars Concio- 
nandi of Erasmus, a book of homiletic 
hints. Those who could ‘draw the 
heads”? of a sermon had modernized 
the ancient formulas into text, applica- 
tion, doctrine, division and use. 
Theses in the first three American 
colleges were seldom political, for ob- 
vious reasons, until church and state 
grew independent of each other. Early 
topics were metaphysical and specu- 
lative: Universalia non sunt extra in- 
tellectum or the standard Quicquid est 
in intellectu prius fuit in sensu. One 
student contended that matter and form 
could not exist separately. William 
and Mary, few of whose theses are ex- 
tant because of a fire, rebelled at the 
Aristotelian syllogism: the records of 
their debates show extensive use of 
ancient history. ‘‘Was Brutus justified 
in having his son executed?’’ ‘“‘Is an 
agrarian law consistent with the prin- 
ciples of a wise republic?’’ Yale ran to 
science and theology; Princeton to 
rhetoric. To some students this was 
heavy going: in 1663 we find some 
mock-theses. A Harvard scholar de- 
clared Geometres est Nebulo angularis 
(‘A geometrician is a _ cross-grained 
blockhead’’); and later at the College of 
Philadelphia a wag maintained that “A 
too rapid succession of ideas is often 
the cause of insanity.’’ But the issues 
of the day began to creep into the 
cloister. Dudley Woodbridge asked the 
old Roman question in 1699: An Salus 
Populi Suprema Lex, and answered in 
the affirmative. The master’s quaestio 
of Andrew Eliot in 1740 claimed that 
“absolute and arbitrary monarchy is 
contrary to reason.’’ Matthew Cushing’s 
topic in 1742 was ‘‘Civil laws which are 
against nature are not binding on the 
* In 1698 monarchical gov- 
“the best’; 
to the 
power ab- 


conscience. 
ernment was defined as 
in 1723 a speaker said 
question: the royal 
solutely by divine right?”’ 

Between 1743 and 1762 five speakers 
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held that civil government originates 
from compact, as did John Adams in 
1758. The bachelor thesis of Ezra Stiles 
at Yale in 1746 was Jus regum non est 
jure divino haereditarium. Sam Adams 
was saying nothing especially new in 
1743, for Milton, Locke and the fam- 
iliar text-book of Althusius had made 
the same statement: “Is it right to 
resist the highest authority if by doing 
otherwise the State cannot be pre- 
served?’’ Answer, a positive ‘‘Yes.’’ 
From here on, college platforms ring 
with the Law of Nature and Popular 
Representation. A Latin ‘‘syllogistic de- 
bate’’ was held at Princeton approving 
the dictum of Ulpian: ‘‘All men are 
free, by the Law of Nature.’’ Theology 
had eased its fetters: for we note an 
address holding that ‘‘No religion is 
rational without liberty of conscience.”’ 
A Brown graduate of 1769 opposed tax- 
ation without representation, and an- 
other from the same institution de- 


clared that a defensive war was justi- 


fied. This was in 1774, the same year 
in which a Princeton student applied 
the popular slogan Bellum Servituti 
Anteponendum. Discussions on matter 
and form gave way to declarations 
such as the Brown thesis of 1773: 
‘Have not the American colonists the 
same rights as the inhabitants of 
Great Britain?’’ The word democracy 
was sparingly used; but its equivalent 
was often in evidence. 

Both controversiae and suasoriae 
were frequent, in their modern applica- 
tion, throughout early New England. 
The particular issue was the conflict of 
pagan writings, so large a part of the 
academic program, with Puritan theol- 
ogy. It is evident in the pamphlet war 
between John Cotton and Roger Wil- 
liams.!* Before he left England, Cotton 
had been commended by his group for 
leaving off ‘‘rhetorical ornaments’’ and 
for denouncing those who “prefer the 
Muses before Moses, and taste Plato 
more than Paul, and relish the Orator 
of Athens far above the Preacher of the 
Cross.’’ Charles Chauncy spoke the rec- 


onciling words in a Commencement ser- 
mon of 1655: 


All truth comes from the God of Truth. Who 
can deny but that there are found many 
excellent and divine morall truths in Plato, 
Aristotle, Plutarch, Seneca, etc.; and to 
condemn all pel-mel will be an hard cen- 
sure. .. . If one abolishes all the learning 
that the heathen men have uttered out of 
the light of Nature, it will be a great over- 
sight. 


Even Michael Wigglesworth, who often 
castigated himself for backsliding in 
matters of revealed religion, had dis- 
tinguished himself in a college address 
of 1651, starting with Lucretius, Aris- 
totle, Democritus and Epicurus, and 
moving on to Bacon and Gassendi, ‘‘to 
prove that ar interspersed vacuum ex- 
isted in Nature.’’ But the adjustment 
was made, and the classical message 
took its placé as a vital adjunct and a 
clear second in the education of both 
theological and spiritual as well as civic 
leaders. One characteristic solution was 
by means of ‘‘typology,’’!" the compari- 
son of a Biblical personality with a 
‘*good"’ pagan. There was an ascending 
climax in the order of Hercules, Sam- 
son, Christ. Even living worthies were 
thus rated: Chauncy himself was given 
the allegorical prototypes of Cadmus 
and Polycarp. It was familiar in secu- 
lar usage: Washington was a ‘*‘Fabius,”’ 
Eaton of Connecticut a ‘‘Cincinnatus.”’ 
Another trend, characteristic of the 
eighteenth century and disapproved by, 
strict churchmen, was deism. Primar- 
ily philosophical and theological, it had 
many political overtones. Jefferson and 
Franklin took it seriously. Lovejoy iden- 
tifies it with neo-classicism,?" ‘‘the doc- 
trine that artistic merit is to be deter- 
mined by universal suffrage,’’ promot- 
ing ‘intellectual equalitarianism,’’ and 
relying on the Law of Nature, Cicero 
and the Stoics. Those who opposed it 
and those who approved it invoked their 
classical models. 

The great prose writers of provincial 
America — Franklin, Bradford, Wool- 
man, Paine—were definitely non-aca- 
demic. The first two were at home in 
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the Greco-Roman tradition, but only on 
a basis of self-taught study. The other 
two rejected any classical models and 
wrote as champions of specific issues. 
In poetry, the case was otherwise. Out 
of seven who may be regarded as su- 
perior, Anne Bradstreet has left us a 
few beautiful personal lyrics and much 
ancient lore, quarried from Raleigh and 
DuBartas. Edward Taylor?! has been 
called a ‘‘Hellenistic Puritan.’’ Tomp- 
son composed an epic of the Indian 
wars, modeled on the Aeneid. Living- 
ston praised the sweets of solitude, in 
pastoral style. Hopkinson is remem- 
bered for his satire and some harmoni- 
ous lyrics. Trumbull’s mock-epic ‘*Mac- 
Fingal’’ and Freneau’s_ revolutionary 
denunciations of the Tories are redolent 
of Vergil and Horace and Juvenal. 
Freneau, the most professional and 
powerful of them all, entitled himself 
‘‘a genuine son of Neptune and Clio,’’ 
and was hailed by his friends as ‘‘the 
Tyrtaeus of the Revolution.’’ They are 
all reminiscent of the classroom, and 
may be regarded as preliminary her- 
alds of Bryant and Emerson who trans- 
muted their Classics into new creative 
forms. 

The almanac?- was another link with 
the ancient world. Besides horoscopes, 
weather-predictions, guidance to the 
farmer and the sailor, the editors 
turned to classical mythology and his- 
tory as seasoning of their techniques. 
Franklin and Leeds sparingly employed 
the wisdom of Publilius Syrus and 
Aesop; but the forty numbers edited by 
young Harvard graduates in the seven- 
teenth century reveled in mythological 
personification, rifling Cato, Varro and 
Manilius for metaphoric definitions of 
the “Signs.’’ A sample of intra-Zodiac 
relationship is taken from Ovid’s Meta- 
morphoses: 


As Phoebus scales the lofty skie, 
The sullen Crab's enraged ire 
Will put him to a stand to spie 
Where he in safety may retire. 


So did the Ames dynasty of calendar- 
makers on 


the eve of the Revolution, 
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moralizing on the Roman virtues as the 
crisis approached. 

But mere rhapsodies do not present 
an accurate picture. The leaders of 
opinion, college-trained, were in a mi- 
nority. With increasing provincial pros- 
perity there was need for ‘‘vocational’’ 
studies. New ventures, privately sup- 
ported, sprang up on the secondary 
level.-* Some of them “played safe,”’ 
to cover college Latin and equipment 
for business. At sea-going Portsmouth 
in New Hamphire we find navigation 
“gauging” and ‘‘tonnage,’’ added to the 
grammar-school curriculum. In Phila- 
delphia, ‘‘Indentures, Accounting, and 
Bonds,’’ as well as ‘Trigonometry, 
Plain, Parallel, and Current Sailing.’’ 
A Maryland school offered, besides 
Greek and Latin, ‘‘Merchants’ Accounts, 
Surveying, and Navigation.’’ French, 
swordsmanship and dancing were oc- 
casional concessions to fashion. Young 
men training for army service could 
find classes in Fortification and Gun- 
nery; and in the libraries of Standish, 
Greene, Washington and other officers 
were included the military treatises of 
the ancients, especially Caesar, who 
was conspicuous by his absence from 
most school curricula until the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. 

Voices were occasionally raised 
against the requirements for higher edu- 
cation. Parents asked for Comenius 
and his lanua Linguarum Reserata. 
Roger Williams, in London with Mil- 
ton, tutored boys with a minimum of 
grammar by what we call the ‘Direct 
Method.’’-+ Anthony Benezet, the Phil- 
adelphian, objected to the amoral tone 
of Horace and Ovid: Numa was a bet- 
ter model than Romulus. Plutarch and 
Xenophon should be edited for youthful 
pupils.“ The Reverend Hugh Jones, in 


his Present State of Virginia (1724), 
held that there should be more sci- 


ence, along with commercial and agri- 
cultural courses. Old Dominion boys 
should have ‘‘polite and mathematical 
learning conveyed to them in English, 
without going directly to Rome and 
Greece. They may be good scholars 
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without becoming Cynics, as they may 
be good Christians without appearing 
Stoics.’’ William Penn, a Christ Church 
classicist who quoted Greek philoso- 
phers in support of his Quaker doctrine 
of the Indwelling Spirit, recommended 
the study of ‘‘things’’ rather than 
‘‘words”’ for young pupils, advising the 
postponement of Latin until age twelve. 

A thorough reading of all possible ma- 
terial between 1607 and 1789 leads us 
to the conclusion that this educational 
program, with its manifold by-products, 
was relevant to the cultural and civic 
needs of a new national experiment. 
William Pitt evidently thought so,?6 
when he spoke in the House of Com- 
mons on January twentieth, 1775: ‘“‘I 
have read Thucydides and admired the 
master-states of the world. No nation 
or body of men can stand in preference 
to the General Congress at Philadel- 
phia.’’ A realistic confirmation of Pitt’s 
tribute may be found in the career of 
John Witherspoon, the President of 
Princeton, who" illustrates the prov- 
erb Abeunt studia in mores. He made 
Greek and Latin a functional part of 
English style, and a guide for moral 
philosophy second only to the Scrip- 
tures. His pupil Madison thought so 
much of his teaching that he returned 
after graduation for a year’s further 
study, emphasizing ‘‘the sages and leg- 
islators of antiquity.’’ Academically, 
clerically and politically, Witherspoon’s 
Common-Sense philosophy, which blend- 
ed theory with practice, paid off in its 
results. His influence was so profound 
that his alumni, with a few duplica- 
tions, occupied positions in the early 
years of the United States to the extent 
of: a President, a Vice-President, ten 
cabinet officers, twenty-one senators, 
thirty-nine congressmen and twelve gov- 
ernors, not to speak of the vivid Fre- 
neau, regarded by the majority of crit- 
ics as the first American poet of dis- 
tinction. This directness was character- 
istic of the Colonial leaders: they spoke 
their minds wilh a vital clarity that left 
no doubt as to their meaning, and re- 
duced semantics to its right  pro- 


portions. As we began with Epictetus, 
so we may end with Hazlitt’s Essay on 
Familiar Style: ‘‘The proper force of 
words lies not in the words themselves 
but in their application.”’ 
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A Handbook of Greek Art, by GiseLta M. A. 
Ricuter. New York: Phaidon Publishers Inc. 
(Doubleday and Company Inc.), 1959. Pp. 
vi, 421. 507 illustrations. $7.95. 


THIS IS PROBABLY best-written and 
surely the most elegantly illustrated gen- 
eral study of Greek art that has yet ap- 
peared. Miss Richter states in her preface 
that it is meant to ‘‘serve as a general 
introduction both for the serious student 
and the intelligent amateur."’ And what a 
handsome introduction it is! It is copiously 
illustrated with well-executed photographs 
of most of the objects she is describing. 
These illustrations, fortunately, are not ap- 
pended as a series of plates, but appear 
conveniently placed throughout the text. 
Miss Richter has taken great pains to as- 
semble the best illustrative material pos- 
sible. Her list of sources is therefore long, 
and it is a pleasure to find figures drawn 
from such works as Furtwangler and 
Reichold, Pfuhl, Dinsmoor and Rodenwaldt, 
as well as great numbers of excellent mu- 
seum prints. 

It is wrong, however, to place too much 
emphasis on the eye appeal of this book, 
for it is not just another collection of pic- 
tures. These are important only in relation 
to the story of Greek art as it is brought 
before us by Miss Richter. 

The author does not profess to be writ- 
ing the final word on Greek art. Each time 
a new topic is to be considered, she is 
careful to remind us that it will be treated 
only in outline. While detail is certainly 
avoided in the description of the individual 
monuments, there is an attempt to bring 
into the discussion objects and artists that 
are not too well known, so that the reader 
may get a glimpse into the whole panorama 
of Greek art that lies behind the better- 
known monuments. 

The organization of this handbook is es- 
sentially that of the now out-dated Hand- 
book of Fowler and Wheeler which it is 
meant to supersede. Besides bringing the in- 
formation up to date, Miss Richter has 
added sections on furniture, textiles, glass, 
ornament and epigraphy. 

It is a pity that some discussion of pre- 
classical art could not have been included. 
However, certain limits must be placed on 
such a broad study. The author has her 
hands full in treating Geometric to Hellenis- 


tic times and is justified in including only 
a few general comments on the chronology 
and cultural development of early Greece. 

A brief history of Greek architecture 
follows the chapter on preclassicai Greece. 
This resumé is both useful and necessary 
since, as the author herself says, ‘‘in 
ancient times sculpture was largely archi- 
tectural, paintings decorated the walls of 
public and _ private buildings, and _ the 
‘minor’ arts, such as pottery and furniture, 
served their chief functions in private 
houses."’ She deals first of all with the 
mechanics and materials of Greek archi- 
tecture and then passes on to mention each 
of the many Greek building types, dealing 
with everything from temples, treasuries 
and theaters to gymnasia, private houses 
and hotels. 

In her discussion of Greek sculpture 
which follows, Miss Richter uses a chron- 
ological arrangement and does not attempt 
to duplicate the somewhat more involved 
organization of her detailed work The Sculp- 
ture and Sculptors of the Greeks. She is 
careful in this chapter to inform the reader 
yet again that she is looking for the main 
differences in style from one period to the 
next and not for minor subtle modifications 

The statuettes and small reliefs are in- 
cluded in the next chapter, where we find 
an interesting cross section of Greek mini- 
ature work in bronze, ivory and wood 

Decorative metalwork, terracottas, gems, 
coins, jewelry, paintings and mosaics all 
come in for brief treatment in separate 
chapters. 

Greek vase painting takes up most of the 
remainder of this survey. Here Miss 
Richter, keeping to her chronological or- 
ganization, first discusses the products of 
the Geometric and Archaic periods and 
then passes on to the techniques and his- 
tory of Athenian vases. She includes here 
most of the better-known potters and paint- 
ers, concluding with an account of the West 
Slope Ware. The rest of this chapter con- 
sists of sections on Boeotian, South Italian 
(written by A. D. Trendall) and Hellenistic 
vases. 

Very little in the way of Greek furniture 
has been preserved, but Miss Richter has 
put together an interesting chapter using 
literary references, vase painting and 
sculptural representations as well as the 
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few pieces of furniture that have come to 
us from the drier climate of Egypt and 
the Crimea. Chairs and _ stools, footstools, 
tables, chests and cupboards all are men- 
tioned. In spite of the general lack of arti- 
facts, the study of Greek furniture is in- 
teresting for the light it sheds on Greek 
life in general. For those who wish to 
know more about household furnishings in 
ancient times, there is the author’s Ancient 
Furniture, Greek, Etruscan, and Roman. 

The survey concludes with a few words 
on textiles, glass and glaze, ornament and 
epigraphy. The latter is included because 
at certain times ‘‘the letters in Greek in- 
scriptions are so beautifully formed and 
spaced that they constitute works of art.” 

A survey such as this should serve not 
only to inform the reader, but also to 
stimulate a desire for more detailed infor- 
mation on the topics discussed. The author 
has provided for this eventuality by ap- 
pending a chapter-by-chapter bibliography 
which is made up of “a few fundamental 
works and recent studies, especially 
those in which the objects mentioned in my 
text are described at greater length.’’ De- 
spite these protestations to the contrary, 
the bibliography is very full, containing 
both scholarly and popular work. : 

A chronological list of Greek sculpture 
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with cross references and a Glossary of 
terms complete the book’s usefulness. 

Nothing, then, has been overlooked in this 
outstanding exposition of Greek art. Prob- 
ably it would not be an exaggeration to 
say that it will long remain the standard 
work of its kind. Everyone with an inter- 
est in Greek art should have a copy. 


Epwin S. RAMAGE 
Indiana University 


The Story of Trojan Aeneas (from Vergil’s 
Aeneid, Books I, II and III), edited by E. C. 
KENNEDY and BertTHA TiLLy. Cambridge Ele- 
mentary Classics. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1959. Pp. xxi, 135. 8 plates. 


Tue PREFACE of this little book indicates 
that it was put together, chiefly at least, for 
the use of sixth-form students in English 
schools. The editors state (p. vii) that their 
aims are to “tell in connected form the 
story of Trojan Aeneas” and to ‘‘give some 
interpretation of poetry that is among the 
most brilliant ever written in Latin,’’ mean- 
ing in particular the poetry of the second 
book of the Aeneid. 

To accomplish the first purpose the edi- 
tors (using the Oxford text except for the 
substitution of -es for -is as the accusative 
plural ending of third declension nouns) 
choose from the first three books of the 
Aeneid some 744 lines dealing specifically 
with Aeneas and the events which befall 
him. The title of the book suggests that 
Aeneas is to appear in his character as a 
prince of Troy rather than as a later leader 
in Italy. This impression is also given by a 
statement in the Introduction (p. xvii) that 
the passages used “illustrate the beliefs cur- 
rent in Vergil’s day about the supposed Tro- 
jan origins of the Roman race and of the 
gens lIulia’’ and are ‘‘a storehouse of those 
legends of Latium that told of ancient places 
and customs, connected in Roman thought 
with refugees from the fall of Troy.” 

The selections from Book 1, totaling 139 
lines, include the’ introductory passage 
which summarizes in seven lines Aeneas’ 
past, his eventual destiny and the troubles 
he is suffering to fulfill that destiny. The 
next passage includes Venus’ complaints to 
Jupiter and the latter’s confirmation of his 
earlier promise that Aeneas will conquer 
the tribes of Italy and father a long line of 
noble descendants. The other two selections 
from Book 1 describe Aeneas’ encounter 
with his mother when she appears as a 
Tyrian maiden (a scene in which he hints at 
the disasters he has faced since sailing from 
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Troy) and Aeneas’ feelings as he stands be- 
fore the Carthaginian temple looking at the 
carvings of remembered battles and heroes 
in the Trojan War. These excerpts empha- 
size Aeneas’ past difficulties and reveal out- 
standing traits of his character. 

The passages chosen from Book 2 total 
some 593 lines, almost three-fourths of the 
text of this littke book. This uneven division 
follows the editors’ expressed aim of laying 
stress upon the study of the brilliant poetry 
of Book 2. These passages recount Aeneas’ 
activities during the last night of Troy’s ex- 
istence, including his escape from the city 
with his father and his son after losing his 
wife. The 12 lines of Book 3 which are given 
tell how Aeneas and the other survivors 
build ships and finally sail away from the 
Trojan area dutifully carrying the gods of 
Troy to a new home. 

Thus the account of ‘“‘Trojan Aeneas” as 
given in this book describes his activities in 
Troy, presents his character as it had been 
developed by his trials and responsibilities 
and merely hints at the difficulties and hon- 
ors which await him in Italy. This is per- 
haps a reasonable limitation of material, for 
it is clear to one who has read the whole of 
the Aeneid that Aeneas has, by the time he 
reaches Carthage, developed the virtues and 
traits which Vergil considers suitable for the 
ancestor of the Roman people, and he does 
not appear to grow much in character there- 
after. Thus, though another editor might 
vary the choice of passages somewhat, the 
text of the book does give a good picture of 
Aeneas the Trojan. 

It should be mentioned that the omitted 
parts of the first three books are told in 
succinct English paragraphs inserted at the 
appropriate points. Also each Latin passage 
is preceded by a brief summary in English 
of its contents. These English sections 
should give the student an adequate idea of 
the whole story to the point where Aeneas 
and his followers set forth from the region 
of Troy. 

Besides its 35 pages of Latin text, the 
book offers a number of very helpful aids. 
The thirteen-page Introduction provides ma- 
terial on Vergil’s life and writings, on the 
story of the Aeneid, on the character and 
place in legend of Aeneas and his impor- 
tance in Roman tradition, and on the verse 
form used in the Aeneid. In general the 
style here, as in notes throughout the book, 
is simple and clear, easily readable for stu- 
dents without being so ele:nentary as to be 
boring. The editors seem, in fact, to have a 
talent for coming to the point of a discus- 
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sion without wordiness or unnecessary ram- 
ification. 

Much help with the translation and an un- 
usual number of enlightening comments on 
antiquarian matters are supplied in 55 pages 
of notes. There are also explanatory re- 
marks about versification and poetic de- 
vices although not perhaps quite as many as 
one might expect in view of the second aim 
quoted above. One might suggest at first 
sight that Latin phrases and sentences are 
too often translated outright where sugges- 
tions about grammar and syntax would 
have enabled the student to make his own 
translation. The editors explain, however, in 
their preface, (p. vii) their feeling that “too 
much erudition and too little guidance” are 
offered in the standard editions and their in- 
tention of remedying this flaw by giving 
more help than usual in the notes in order 
that “an appreciation of the text may be 
quickly reached.”’ 

The advanced notes, of which there are 12 
pages, are intended, according to the pref- 
ace, as background material for the use of 
teachers and sixth-form pupils. These notes 
are discussions of important subjects and 
ideas mentioned in the text and are interest- 
ing enough, it seems to this reviewer, to in- 
spire further reading on the part of some 
good students. 

The thirty-two page vocabulary is com- 
prehensive and gives the forms and facts 
which are needed for complete mastery of 
new words. 
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The eight very excellent and clear photo- 
graphs which come between the notes and 
the advanced notes are all closely related to 
the text and should increase the student’s 
interest by helping him to visualize certain 
events and people. 

In appearance this is an attractive little 
volume in a bright binding decorated on the 
front cover with an outline sketch (made 
from one of the photographs already men- 
tioned) of Aeneas leaving Troy with his 
father and his son. The print is clear and 
reasonably large, and the pages are not 
crowded. 

The book is, for the most part, remark- 
ably free from errors. On page 23 the Eng- 
lish summary seems, probably as the result 
of the poor wording of a sentence, to say 
that Hecuba was butchered in the palace of 
Priam. In view of the behavior of Aeneas in 
the Iliad—or rather perhaps in view of the 
tendency of certain deities to snatch him out 
of danger before he had a chance to prove 
himself—the statement on page xvii that 
he is regarded equally with Hector seems 
somewhat excessive. In the middle of page 
xvii the antecedent of “it’’ is so uncertain as 
to leave the reader vague about just what 
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the editors are designating as the “store- 
house of those legends of Latium.” So far as 
arrangement of material is concerned, it 
seems unfortunate that notes should be 
placed at the end of the text when so much 
of the student’s time would be saved if they 
were placed at the bottom of the page. 

On the whole this is a book which the 
present reviewer can fully recommend. It is 
to be suspected, however, that the editors’ 
statement that the ‘‘sixth-form student 
should be able to read this book unaided’’ 
(p. vii) would apply to very few seniors in 
American high schools. This remark is, un- 
fortunately, a criticism not of the book but 
of American schools! 

HAZEL M. TOLIVER 
Lindenwood College 


Latinskii Iazyk (The Latin Language), by 
A. N. Popov and P. M. SHENDIAPIN. Moscow: 
Publishing House for Literature in Foreign 
Languages, 1958. Pp. 388. 


THIS WORK is the fourth edition of the most 
popular Latin textbook in use in _ the 
Soviet Union; it has been approved by the 
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Ministry of Higher Education of the USSR 
for State Universities and Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes. The book has a number of interesting 
and important features, and its present posi- 
tion in its own educational system can best 
be appreciated from a brief sketch of the 
history of Latin studies in the Soviet Union. 

These studies have had a rather checkered 
career since the revolution of 1917. At first 
the country was too absorbed in the prob- 
lems of civil war, intervention and recon- 
struction to have much energy left for other 
pursuits. Moreover, the early years of the 
Soviet regime were characterized by a 
sharp reaction to what was termed the 
“scholasticism”’’ of the Latin and Greek lan- 
guage courses that had bulked so large in 
the curriculum of Tsarist gymnasia. The 
twenties were also the time of the slogan 
which claimed that everything old should be 
“swept into the garbage-can of history’’; the 
new Proletarian Man would create a new 
Proletarian culture. Needless to say, the 
ancient world fared very badly in this en- 
vironment. The historical and philological 
colleges in the universities, which had been 
inherited from Tsarist times, were closed in 
1921, and thus virtually all Latin and Greek 
instruction ceased in the Soviet Union. 
Among the very few exceptions to this pol- 
icy were two institutes of historical studies, 
one in Leningrad and one in Moscow, but 
their influence was limited, since they had 
very small enrollments and the country was 
greatly preoccupied, first with the New Eco- 
nomic Policy and then with the Five-Year 
Plan in industry and agricultural collectivi- 
zation. 

Nevertheless, the government desired to 
maintain a supply of people trained in the 
ancient disciplines. One of the chief reasons 
why it wished to do so was that Marx and 
Engels and their followers regarded the an- 
cient world as one of the essential steps in 
the ascending ladder of the Marxian dialec- 
tic; thus, the disappearance of classical 
studies would seriously retard work on the 
‘ideological front,’’ as history and related 
fields were often called. As a result, two 
special institutes for the study of philos- 
ophy, linguistics and literature were opened 
in Moscow and Leningrad, both of which 
made provision for classical-language study 
During the thirties these institutes were ab- 
sorbed into the rapidly expanding Moscow 
State University and Leningrad State Uni- 
versity systems, where their former classi- 
cal “sectors’’ continue to function as depart- 
ments of classical philology to the present. 
There was at the same time an unspectacu- 
lar but steady growth in the number of de- 
partments of classical philology established 


in the universities of the affiliated SSR’s, 
such as Georgia, Azerbaidzhan and Arme- 
nia, as well as in parts of Russia‘ itself — 
Kazan on the Volga and Tomsk in Western 
Siberia. The Ukraine had been a strong 
center for classical studies for over four 
hundred years; the universities in Kiev, 
Kharkov, Lvov and other Ukrainian cities 
resumed their work in ancient language and 
literature. The first edition of The Latin 
Language was published in 1939; its very ap- 
pearance testifies to this general growth and 
development. 

In 1944, during the final stage of World 
War II, the government passed a decree to 
strengthen existing instruction in classical 
philology and to initiate this study in a num- 
ber of universities that had not formerly 
given it, including several of the larger 
Teachers’ Institutes in Moscow. However, in 
spite of the government's interest, frequent 
complaints were heard that opposition em- 
anating from within the various educational 
ministries themselves was frustrating the 
program. In view of the size and population 
of the Soviet Union, with its emphasis on 
mass education, it cannot be said that classi- 
cal studies are thriving. Yet some progress 
has unquestionably been made; it is signifi- 
cant that recent appeals for more work of 
this kind have been based on aesthetic rather 
than ideological considerations. This is one 
of many signs that indicate the greater so- 
phistication and maturity that is now ap- 
pearing in Soviet discussions of cultural 
matters. 

The Latin Language is the work which in- 
troduces students to Latin in almost every 
Soviet institution of higher learning, It re- 
verses the usual format of grammar and ex- 
ercises, or story and grammar, by putting 
the reading and translation material in the 
first part of the book and the grammar and 
syntax in the second, in a sequence that 
does not exactly correspond. At first the stu- 
dents are required to translate from Latin 
to Russian and from Russian to Latin, but 
the latter diminishes as the Latin sentences 
become more difficult and complex. 

Short passages of connected narrative 
illustrative of various aspects of ancient 
civilization begin with the fifth lesson. The 
seventh and following lessons consist of 
sentences taken from the work of ancient 
authors, and on the lighter side the book 
offers a few hoary jokes, such as Aegrotus 
et medicus. Lesson 19 (p. 31) forces atten- 
tion to a problem that even teachers of 
advanced Latin are often glad to avoid, 
Roman numbers. Here is the first of nine 
sentences for translation into Latin in this 
lesson: ‘“‘The year has 12 months, 365 days, 
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and 8760 hours.” avoidance here! 

Beginning with number 23, the lessons af- 
ford practice in syntax, such as the ablative 
absolute, the uses of the subjunctive and the 
conjunction cum. These are continuous nar- 
rative passages taken literally, not adapted, 
from Latin authors down to Gellius and 
Seneca. This exercise material, comprising 
67 pages, constitutes the first unit of the first 
part of the book. It is followed by approx- 
imately 40 pages of vocabulary, in which 
each selection has its own individual entries. 

The next unit is entirely devoted to longer 
continuous narrative. Nepos, Caesar, Livy 
and Cicero are the prose writers; the poets 
are Horace, Vergil, Catullus and Ovid. An 
essay on the achievements and significance 
of each author introduces the selections 
from his works, and the notes which follow 
are suggestive rather than exhaustive. The 
necessary vocabulary must be found at the 
end of the book. This first part of the book 
concludes with a few excellent translations 
from the best-known Roman poets made by 
distinguished Russian men of letters. For 
example, a friend of Turgenev and Tolstoi, 
A. A. Fet, who enjoys a high reputation as a 
creative artist in the galaxy of nineteenth- 
century Russian writers, has contributed a 
beautiful version of Odi et amo. 

The second part, which begins on p. 191 
and comprises approximately 70 pages, pre- 
sents a comprehensive outline of the essen- 
tials of Latin grammar. It is followed by an- 
other 70 pages of syntax. The book ends 
with a short treatise on scansion, which ana- 
lyzes lyric meters as well as dactylic hex- 
ameters, and complete Latin-Russian and 
Russian-Latin vocabularies. 

Judged by any pedagogical standard the 
book is difficult, but the restrictions that 
have been placed on its use, to which the 
authors have deliberately responded in the 
fourth edition, make it an even more formi- 
dable production. It is designed to be used 
by college freshmen who have had no pre- 
vious Latin training, and the time allotted 
for instruction in this subject in Soviet uni- 
versities has recently been reduced to a to- 
tal of 160 hours. This means that The Latin 
Language must be completed in a_ period 
comparable to three American college se- 
mesters. With this limitation in mind it is 
interesting to examine one of the grammati- 
cal sections in detail. 

The first four pages in the second part of 
the book treat Latin inflection in general 
and the first two declensions in particular. 
They list the regular rules of gender, num- 
ber and and a comprehensive table 
sets forth all inflectional endings for all five 
declensions. 
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The paradigm and the regular rules for 
the first declension are followed by the in- 
formation that a genitive and dative singu- 
lar and a nominative plural in ai are found, 
as well as a genitive singular in as, in a 
word like paterfamilias. 

After the regular paradigms of represent- 
ative second-declension nouns in us, um and 
er comes the special declension of vir and a 
note to the effect that old Latin recognized 
a dative singular in oi. The regular adjec- 
tival paradigms are accompanied by com- 
plete rules for retaining or dropping e in 
the er forms, including a handy jingle to 
help students remember when retention oc- 
curs in words of high frequency: puer, so- 
cer, vesper, gener, liber, miser, asper, 
tener. 

All the possessive pronominal adjectives, 
from meus to suus, are to be learned now 
as regular second-declension adjectives, and 
this sequence includes the irregular mascu- 
line vocative singular mi. This is followed 
by rules for all the mutations found in sec- 
ond-declension vocatives, plus notes on the 
inflectional anomalies found in such words 
as deus, locus and the eight adjectives re- 
sembling unus. The difference in meaning 
between alter and alius is stressed, as well 
as the fact that the nominative and accusa- 
tive neuter singular of alius and similar pro- 
nominal adjectives ends in the letter d: and 
uterque receives the special attention that 
it deserves. Rules are given for determining 
the us nouns that are feminine, and vulgus, 
with its neuter gender, is specially men- 
tioned. The section ends with a caution to 
distinguish carefully among the e-retaining 
second-declension adjective liber, the sec- 
ond-declension masculine plural noun liberi, 
the e-dropping second-declension masculine 
Singular noun liber and the regular first- 
declension feminine noun libra: One would 
have to go to Allen and Greenough’s New 
Latin Grammar (which is generally consid- 
ered more a teacher’s aid than a freshman 
classroom text) in order to obtain more de- 
tailed information. It should be noted that 
the drills in the first part of the book in- 
clude practice with the irregularities and 
anomalies as well as the regular forms 

Obviously, the students who use this book 
must fully understand complex grammatical 
constructions before they start upon it, in 
order to make satisfactory progress. The 
advantages in learning nouns and adjectives 
that Russian students presumably 
because they speak a language more highly 
inflected than Latin are more than offset by 
the fact that the Russian verb system dif- 
fers so radically from the Latin that Rus- 
sian does not even have names to designate 
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the various tenses and moods. Latin termi- 
nology has to be employed throughout for 
this purpose. 

American teachers of the Classics, par- 
ticularly of Freshman Latin, may well be 
amazed at the thorough and comprehensive 
approach to the language displayed by this 
book. It is also worth remembering that this 
text has been constantly in use in the Soviet 
Union for the past twenty years to teach a 
difficult discipline to students who elect to 
study it, and that classical philology is but 
one small part of the overall Soviet educa- 
tional picture, certain aspects of which, in 
physics and rocketry, have recently been 
attracting world-wide attention. 

It is a welcome, although belated, sign 
that a few modern American Latin texts 
have been hailed as “new,’’ when all that 
they have done is to rediscover the time- 
honored virtues of hard work and mental 
discipline. It is necessary for us to realize, 
and The Latin Language helps to prove this 
fact, that the educational system in the So- 
viet Union has never lost sight of these car- 
dinal principles. 

HucH F. GRAHAM 
University of New Mexico 


Plauto. Amphitruo, Casina, Curculio, Miles 
Gloriosus, testo latino con traduzione a 
fronte a cura di Errore Paratore. Florence: 
Sansoni, 1959. Four vols., pp. 122, 136. 88, 176. 
Paper covers, L. 1200, 1200, 1000, 1500. 


THESE CONVENIENT and handsome editions of 
four Plautine plays are an Italian parallel] 
to the French Les Belles Lettres de Paris 
editions. They compare very favorably in 
appearance and in quality. Each volume 
contains the text, an adequate apparatus 
criticus, translation into colloquial Italian 
prose and introductions ranging from 22 to 
54 pages. 

The texts show that Paratore is not slav- 
ishly bound to any previous editor; he 
chooses such readings from among them as 
seem justified and proper to him. He does 
not offer many suggestions of his own. The 
apparatus are excellent for any points of 
importance and are not cluttered with minor 
or unimportant variations. 

The introductions deal with three subjects: 
the dating of the plays, the problems of con- 
struction and the Fortleben of each drama. 
Paratore’s approach is refreshingly sound 
and departs signally from the subjective 
aesthetic type of criticism characteristic of 
so much recent Italian scholarship, and par- 
ticularly in Plautus (‘(eg., Della Corte, 
Perna, and, to a less extent, Arnaldi and di 
Lorenzi). 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
SUMMER QUARTER 
JUNE 20-AUGUST 19, 1960 


Classics Program 
June 20-July 20 


LATIN AND GREEK: Intensive beginning 
courses in both languages; advanced course 
in Roman Epic; supervised study and grad- 
uate reading courses in both languages. 
LATIN TEACHERS’ COURSE: |) classroom 
methods and materials; 2) supplementary 
background material for teaching high 
school Caesar. 
CLASSICS IN ENGLISH: Greek and Roman 
Drama. 
RESIDENT FACULTY: Professors McDiarmid, 
Grummel, Rosenmeyer, Pascal, Read. ‘ 
CONCURRENTLY: 
Institute of Linguistics 
Romance Language Teachers’ Seminar 


Write jor brochure and full information to: 
PROFESSOR J. B. MeDIARMID 
CLASSICS DEPARTMENT 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON. 
SEATTLE 5, WASHINGTON 


The discussions of the structure of the 
plays are clear, precise and relatively con- 
servative, but not dogmatic (as are so many 
of the theories he cites). In the Miles Para- 
tore sees definitely the classical example of 
contaminatio and argues strongly against 
theories of unity or rehandling of a single 
theme. He finds no evidence of contamina- 
tio in the Amphitruo and opposes the Leo- 
Kakridis tradition of mixture based on the 
nux makra motif. In the Curculio rehandling 
is evident ‘especially in the choragus mo- 
tif), and retractatio is quite possible in some 
places, but no combining of two plays. He 
follows generally Leo's theory of the rehan- 
dling of the Casina. Following the introduc- 
tion to the Casina, Paratore comments on 
work published while his editions were in 
proof, particularly G. Rambelli (Comica 
Graeca-Latina) and Mattingly’s recent revo- 
lutionary theory (“The Plautine ‘Didas- 
caliae,’ "' Athenaeum 35 [1957] 78-88) which 
seeks to overturn the cornerstone of Plau- 
tine chronology, the didascalic notices of 
the Pseudolus ‘and Stichus. This Paratore 
vehemently and, I believe, soundly attacks 


JoHN N. HouGH 
University of Colorado 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Tue CoLiece oF Wooster will award a classi- 
cal scholarship, covering full tuition for two 
years, to that member of next year’s fresh- 
man class who intends to major in Latin or 
Greek and who is judged to possess the 
highest qualifications among those compet- 
ing for this award. The scholarship holder 
whose work shows distinction during the 
freshman and sophomore college years may 
reasonably look forward to receiving fi- 
nancial aid during the remainder of his or 
her undergraduate career, possibly even up 
to the amount of full tuition. 

It is expected that applicants will have 
completed four years of high-school Latin. 
Some work in Greek would be welcome, but 
is not required 

Interested persons should write to Dr. 
Robert. S. Cope, Director of Admissions, 
Galpin Administration Building, The College 
of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio. If an application 
for admission has not already been filed, 
this should be done at once. 


THE AMERICAN NUMISMATIC Society offers ten 
grants-in-aid for study at its ninth Seminar 
in Numismatics to be held at its museum, 
June through August, 1960. These grants will 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


be available to students of high competence 
who will have completed at least one year’s 
graduate study in Classics, Archaeology, 
History, Economics, Art History or other 
humanistic fields. Applications will be ac- 
cepted also from junior university or col- 
lege instructors with a degree in one of 
these fields. Each study grant will carry a 
stipend of $500. 

The program of the Seminar will include 
attendance at discussions conducted by visit- 
ing specialists in selected fields, preparation 
of a paper on a topic of the student’s selec- 
tion, and actual contact with the coinages 
related to that topic. Problems will be 
treated which relate to such as the follow- 
ing: the evidential value of coin hoards and 
excavation coins, coins and the early history 
of Greek city states, constitutional, social 
and religious policies as reflected in Roman 
coinage, Byzantine art history from coins, 
migration and imitation of mediaeval coin 
types. 

This offer is restricted to students or 
junior instructors at universities in the 
United States and Canada. Further informa- 
tion and application forms may be obtained 
from the office of the Society, Broadway 
between 155th and 156th Sts.. New York 32, 
N.Y. Completed applications must be filed 
by March 1, 1960 
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